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Qlofes of Recent Erposition 


‘HE BisHoP oF DuRuHam believes that the Second 
oming of our Lord will take place in 1920. 


And no man is likely to know better. For Dr. 
TOULE is a good scholar and a good man. Now 
od does. not reveal His purposes to the good 
1an, for He expects us to use all the faculties we 
ave in the discovery of truth. And He does not 
sveal His purposes to the good scholar, for He 
squires the surrender of every faculty to His will. 
le makes known His secrets to the good man 
ho is a good scholar, to the good scholar who is 
good man. 

The Bishop or DuRHAM delivered an address 
n the Second Coming at a meeting of Clergy and 
finisters held at the Cannon Street Hotel on 
Vednesday morning, January 28. It is published 
1 The Life of Faith for February 5. 
sad the address without perceiving that it is the 


No one can 


ddress of agood man. The language throbs with 
evotion to the Redeemer, it meets the demands 
f a disciplined conscience for the closest possible 
pproximation to truth. And the scholarship is 
Ist as apparent. It is under the heaviest sense of 
sponsibility that Dr. Moute has come to his 
onclusion. 

He has come to it by the way of the Apocalypse. 
athe Apocalypse the length of the present zon 
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or ‘ age’ is specified, now as 1260 days, now as 42 
months (the same duration), now as a time, times 
and a-half, that is, three times and a-half, each 
That last 
numeration suggests the number seven. Thus the 
whole length of the present ‘age’ is twice 1260 
‘days,’ or 2520 years. And to know when it will 
end we have simply to know when it began. 


time so measured filling 360 days. 


Now this present ‘age’ is described by our Lord 
Himself as ‘the times of the Gentiles.’ In the 
course of what Dr. MouLe calls ‘His predictive 
utterances in Passion Week,’ Christ said, ‘ Jerusalem 
shall be trodden down of the Gentiles 72// the times 
of the Gentiles be fulfilled. We have therefore to 
consider when the times of the Gentiles began. 
And Dr. Mou_e has no hesitation in saying that 
the times of the Gentiles, or Gentile ‘ Age,’ began 
when Jerusalem fell into the hands of the Baby- 
lonians, 600 years B.C. 


Take 600 from 2520 and we have 1920. 


Why does the author of the Apocalypse divide 
the period into two? He does not speak of 2520 
‘days,’ but of 1260. Dr. Moule believes that he 
is interested not only in the end of the period when 
Christ shall come again, but also and more immedi- 
ately in the midale of it when two great events 


were to take place. One of these events was the 
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rise of Islam, a wholly new apparition, a novel 
faith, ‘conscious of both Moses and Jesus; 
consciously in its development the fierce foe of 
both Jew and Christian; ere long the alien mistress 
of Jerusalem.’ The other was the emergence into 
new ‘bulk and force of the Papal monarchy, with 
its portentous claims, so remote from apostolic 
ideals. I take it as at least gravely probable that 
the Apocalypse foreshadowed that great and 
pregnant epoch, and made it the note of the 
opening of the second half of the ‘“‘times of the 
Gentiles” the times, time and a-half, to run out 


before the consummation should be at hand.’ 


Now it must not be supposed that the BisHoP 
oF Duruam believes that the year 1920 will see 
the end of the world. He is too good a scholar to 
make that mistake. His phrase is ‘the end of the 
age.’ 
the Rhemish or Roman Catholic version, trans- 
late St. Matthew’s phrase (28°) ‘the end of the 


world.’ 


It is true that our English versions, all but 


But the correct translation is given in the 
margin of the Revised Version, ‘the consummation 
of the age.’ ‘As a result of the common rendering, 
it has been widely thought for generations that the 
Lord’s return will bring with it a collapse of the 
universe. The words of His great promise do not 
say so. True, the material world, the glorious 
robe of its Creator, will one day be so touched by 
His will, on which its being momently rests, that 
“‘as a vesture it will be changed,” not into nothing, 
but into a yet worthier glory. But the consum- 


mation of the age is another matter.’ 


But, although the year 1920 will not see the end 
of the world, the BisHop or DurRuHAmM believes 
that it will see the Second Coming of Christ. 
‘And physical and spiritual events of exceeding 
awe and holy glory will attend it.’ Among them 
will be the resurrection of the dead, and the 
rapture of the living. ‘We will expect,’ says Dr. 
MOUwLE, ‘with a hope humble but deep-founded, 
to see soon the hour when death shall die and the 
grave be buried; for “they that sleep in Jesus will 
God bring with Jesus” when He comes again, and 
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‘we 
ad . 


we are looking for His coming soon. Then shall w 
“together with them ” “be for ever with the Lord.’ 


We have given but the bare, bald figures. Th 
article itself is full of interest, psychological an} 
exegetical. If the Bisoop or DURHAM enters upo} 
the prophetic office he does so with as real } 
reluctance and as irresistible a sense of the divin} 
And befor 
the conclusion is reached every step of the argif 


ment is tested, the Bishop’s well-tried exegetici 


call as any prophet of ancient Israel. 


ability working hand in hand with his reverenc 
for the very letter of Scripture. 

An important and even momentous book hé 
been published by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughtof 
under the title of Ze Reasonableness of the Chrth 
tian Faith (3s. net). ‘The author is the Rev. Davij 
S. Carrns, D.D., Professor of Dogmatics anj 
Apologetics in the United Free Church Colleg} 
Aberdeen. q 


The book contains four lectures which wer 
Each of the lecturd 
Onel 
more we are reminded that brevity is not one « 
the essential things in a lecture or sermon that wi) 
be listened to. What are the essential things? 


delivered in Cambridge. 
must have occupied an hour in delivery. 


The first and most essential of all is to be # 
touch with the audience. Most preachers ougl} 
to begin there at once, without throwing away 
single sentence, for the audience is well known t 
them. The stranger has to feel his way for 4 
little, but if he is a lecturer or a preacher of dil 
cernment he knows that his words are mere soun 
signifying nothing until he and his audience com 
together. 


Another essential thing is matter—plenty to sa: 
with frequently occurring illustration and occasion: 
anecdote. A third is clearness of arrangemen 
much care being taken to see that the conjunctior 
introducing a new paragraph are the right cor 
junctions. ‘And’ can never be used for ‘but,’ ¢ 
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ut’ for ‘and.’ 


The last essential to a really 
ing sermon or lecture is the possession of such 
singular felicity of style as Professor CaiRNs 
mmands. 

The subject of these lectures is—what shall we 
ll it? Speaking to Cambridge undergraduates, 
rofessor Cairns calls it ‘The Christian Inter- 
etation of the Riddle of the World.’ And he is 
se to let his audience see at once the line of 
ought it is his purpose to pursue. The Riddle 
| the World is there. If you are for a moment 
% of touch with him because the phrase is not 
iliar to you as an expression of the presence of 
ii in the world, he explains his meaning without 
slay, and uses other expressions, one or other of 


‘ch is sure to come straight home to your mind 
}.your experience. 

‘The Riddle of the World is there. 
tnnot get rid of it by rejecting the Christian inter- 
etation of it. 
etations besides the Christian. 
st point to make is that no other interpretation 
the Riddle of the World is more satisfactory 
With great 
tess, but also with great firmness, Professor 


And you 


an the Christian interpretation. 


IRNS shows that no interpretation has ever been 
ifered that can compete with the Christian 
terpretation. 


What is the Christian interpretation of the 
resence of evil in the world and all our woe? 
is Christ. Without a moment’s unnecessary 
lay Dr. CatRNS comes to Christ. Faith in God 
ay hold you loyal, but faith in Christ makes you 
torious. Professor CAIRNS is most careful to 
ow that we must come to God at last. 
thoroughly assured that we can come only 


rough Christ. 


& 


And he means the human Christ. An earnest 
d forceful declaration of his own belief in the 
dhead of Christ is made when the time comes. 
t it does not come till the very end of the book. 


There are, however, other inter- | 
Accordingly, the | 


We must get to God, and the way to get to God, 
Professor Cairns tells us, is to study the life of the 
historical Jesus as we have it in the Gospels. 


We have said that Professor Cairns uses illustra- 
Sometimes 
And 
then they are so inoffensive and so effective that 


tions, and does not despise anecdotes. 
his anecdotes have a personal reference. 
we are encouraged to follow his example. It was 
our fortune once to read Row’s Jesus of the 
Evangelists. We have not read it again, and 
cannot say now what is the intrinsic value of the 
book. But the reading of it then made an im- 
pression that is not yet obliterated from our mind. 
Nay, it is as strong to-day as it was at the beginning. 
What was the impression? It was that the Jesus 
whom we find in the Gospels, whom any one may 
find by simply reading them, brings us to God. 
Not as a teacher might bring a pupil to an under- 
standing of God. Not even as the law was our 
schoolmaster to lead us to Christ. It was that 
Jesus Himself stood for God, that you could not 
come to Him, pass by Him, and then come to 


_ God, but that you really and truly found God when 


you gave yourself in faith and love to the Jesus of 
the Evangelists. 


What then? Then the Christian interpretation 


| of the Riddle of the World becomes the inter- 


But he | 


| pretation which Christ makes of it. 
_as we clearly see and firmly believe that Christ 


For as soon 


stands for God, we turn to Christ and put our 
question to Him. We say to Him, What is the 
meaning of so much pain and suffering, of so much 
mischief of every kind in a world of God’s making? 
We put it again in this way. We say, Had not you 
yourself as the Son of God something to do with the 
making of the world? You made it very good. 


_ But you made it leaving an opening for the 


entrance of sin. And after sin came sorrow and 
death, so that now the very meaning of such a 
world is a puzzle to us, we cannot comprehend it. 


Can we really go to the Gospels with such a 


| question and receive an answer? The answer is 
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the Christ of the Gospels Himself. He does not 
need to open His mouth to answer our question. 
He has only to live and die and rise again. Because 
that is all done for our sake, for the sake of each 
single individual of us. 
by God. So great an interest in every single 
individual of the human race does God take that 
He spares not His own Son but delivers Him up 
to the death. Does He do that for things? Does 
He do that for animals, for birds? Does He send 


the Son of His love to die for sparrows? He has 


a great regard for sparrows, not one of them falls | 


It is all done for our sake | 


to the ground without Him. But we are of more | 


value to Him than many sparrows. For we have 
the freedom of the will, we have the choice of 
right and wrong. 
obedience but for the immensely, immeasurably 
greater thing called love. That is the Christian 


interpretation of the Riddle of the World. 


But when we have solved the Riddleof’ the | 


World, satisfied with the Christian interpretation 
of it, we have entered upon a journey, the end of 
We have 
found Christ, we have found God, we have found 
We have 


which is far hence and very glorious. 


a Father who loves us and lives for us. 
found a God who in Christ died for us. 
with Him we have entered into the enjoyment of 
sonship. We are heirs of God, joint-heirs with 
Christ Himself. 


_ our ancestors we do not, says Mr. McDowall 
Us He made, not for mechanical _ 


some years to the great purpose of reconcili| 
_ evolution with orthodox theology. 


_in the last volume that Mr. 
_ cusses the possibility of our Lord being born 
| original sin like the rest of us and yet being s} 
less. . 


ality, pride, sloth, and any or all of the oth} 
_ things that flesh is heir to; but we cannot inhe| 


And dying | 


We have not followed Professor CarRNS very | 


closely, but we have indicated his line of reasoning. | 


We do not think that any one will read his book 
without concluding that it is the most persuasive 
argument for the truth and finality of Christianity 
that has appeared in our day. 


Is it possible to say that Christ was sinless 
although He inherited original sin? The Rev. 
Stewart A. McDowati, B.D., Chaplain and 
Assistant Master at Winchester College, believes 
that it is possible. 


Mr. McDowatt has been giving himself for 


He has alreas 
written a volume on Lvolution and the Need 
Atonement, another on Lvolution and Spirits 
Life, and he has recently published a third volut} 
on Evolution and the Doctrine of the Trin 
(Cambridge: at the University Press). It | 
McDowatt d| 


His solution is really a very simple o1 
Original sin is not sin. Whatever we inherit fre 
and cannot, inherit sin. We may inherit weakni 
of will, we may inherit a propensity towards seni! 


sin, for sin is the conscious misdirection of the w| 
the free choice of evil, where the choice of go 
was in our power. 


But what is the advantage of saying that Chi 
inherited original sin—that is to say, a propens| 
towards sin? The advantage to Mr. McDowat’ 
mind is very great. It makes Christ human. 
makes Him a real man. It gives reality to F 
Most and greatest of all, it makes 
possiblé for Him to become really and truly 
atonement for our sin. . . 


temptations. 


For in the first place it made Him one with 
That seems to Mr. McDowa_t to be essential 
His atonement. And in the second place it ma 
Him experience the great mystery which we c 


_ dereliction, that shutting out from God, or fre 
_ the enjoyment of God’s favour, which drew fre 


Him the most awful cry that has ever been uttel 


on earth. ‘My God, my God, why hast th 
forsaken me?’ | 


It is time to recognize the presence in ¢ 
midst of a new religious movement. It has 1 
yet attained to the name of Church. Its ti 
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‘the present is the Society of Free Catholics. 
at it has a considerable membership, and still 
pre considerable sympathy. And it possesses 
j official organ, Zhe Free Catholic. 


iIt has scarcely been possible until now to give 
account of the movement. There has been no 
lequate or authoritative exposition of it. Now, 
wever, a volume has been published by Messrs. 
ten & Unwin of which the title is Zhe Coming 
ee Catholicism (5s. net). The author of the 
ek, the Rev. W. G. Prck, is, we take it, a 
tited Methodist, and in that fact lies the signific- 
ce of the book and the movement. 


Why is it necessary to start a new religious move- 
te? Mr. Prck’s answer is, the breakdown of 
ganized Christianity. The churches have failed. 
xey have all failed together. Mr. PEcK believes 
at he knows why they have failed, and that Free 
itholicism, understood and acted upon, is able 
restore the Church of Christ in this land to its 
iginal glory and destined power. 


All the Churches have failed. ‘In England,’ he 
ys, ‘the claim of the national Church to repre- 
nt the nation had long been precarious, for the 
ee Churches, in their days of power, had claimed 
large share of the English people’s allegiance. 
t the Free Churches had been falling of late 
ars into a condition not unlike decay. At the 
e of the war’s outbreak they were without 
equate leadership, without any clear conscious- 
ss of their own meaning; and they had long 
1ce ceased to exercise any real power in the 
tional councils. Individual Free Churchmen 
se to high office in the State, but the Free 
hurches grew gradually weaker.’ 


‘A few years ago there was a widespread belief 
lat the ideal of social service could replace the 
sandoned religious faith as a positive and con- 
Tuctive basis of human loyalty. The belief is 
ready stale and old-fashioned. Social reform as 
religion is not a success. As an enterprise of 


_ and St.-Simon as one of the early Socialists. 


Christian men it may have a great future, but as a 


substitute for Catholic Christianity it is a ludicrous 
failure.’ 


The result is that ‘whereas the grandfathers 
worshipped Jesus Christ as the Incarnate Word, 
the grandsons imagine they are paying Him a 
compliment by reckoning Him with Proudhon 
Yet 
doubtless it is a healthier thing to listen to 
Mr. Philip Snowden or Mr. Ben Tillett than to sit 
at home listening to a music-hall dirge from a 
cheap gramophone, or reading reports of Divorce 


_ Court proceedings from an evil Sunday news- 


| paper. 


These are the chief alternative occupations 
of the poor on the Lord’s day.’ 


But Mr. Peck does not believe that that is the 
end. There is no visible return yet of the multi- 
tudes to the Church. He thinks it probable that 
many things must happen before this takes place. 


_ ‘Beneath the surface, however, there certainly is 
_ an awakening sense of spiritual need, and this can 
be judged by the growth of superstitions and 


the importation of foreign cults which we have 
witnessed of late. Indeed, most articles of the 
Catholic Faith find acceptance in one quarter or 
another, provided only that they are disguised 
under a new label. The resurrection of the body 
and the life everlasting and the communion of 
saints return as spiritualism. The miracles of 
healing and all the traditions of the holy wells 
come back with the Christian Scientists. God the 
Father is received as the latest discovery of 


Oriental poets. Mr. H. G. WELLS has announced 


| a new religion with God the Son as the sole object 
| of faith, And God the Holy Ghost is now the 


Life Force. It would be easy to mock at these 
fugitive and confused shadows of the Faith; but 
in spite of much intellectual pride and sheer 
wrong-headedness accompanying their profession 
they do bear witness to the yearning of men, and 
taken together they cry aloud that the full Gospel 
of the Church is the one satisfaction craved by the 
human mind and heart.’ 
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The full Gospel of the Church—that is what the 
Society of Free Catholics claims to supply. Let 
us see how the claim is made good. 


We see at once that in the title Free Catholicism 
both words are given their full significance. The 
value of the word ‘Free’ comes from the history 
of Protestantism, the value of the word ‘ Catholic’ 
is attached to the Church -of Rome. Free 
Catholicism, then, is the recovery of the Roman 
Church, but stripped of the evil that is in it— 
stripped especially of its spiritual tyranny, the one 
real gain of the Reformation. 


For Mr. Peck does not think that the Reforma- 
‘The Protestant 
theory is that in the sixteenth century the Church 


tion accomplished very much. 


was subjected to a severe but salutary surgical opera- 
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tion which cut away certain mortifying limbs whose | 


decay threatened the life of the Body of Christ. 
But somehow the mortifying limbs lived on, and 


at the present day they seem to possess as much | 


vitality as the rest of the Body.’ 


More than that they are the Body. ‘ For it was 
not the reformed Churches which preserved the 
sense of centrality and continuity. They have 
never lost a certain clumsy and uneasy air, prob- 
ably due to their self-conscious provincialism and 
The Roman 


Church has marvellously retained its unity and has 


to their position as innovators. 


managed to keep alive in its members a tenacious 
faith in the Church. The Protestant sects became 
a ludicrous mob and the Protestant Faith fell into 
bewildering confusion.’ 


This is plain speaking for a United Methodist. 
But it may be worth our while to submit to it. 


We do not require to follow Mr. PEck as he 
traces the history of religion in this land from the 
Reformation to the present day. It is a history 
of failure, he says, or at any rate it has ended in 
And the most complete failure of all is the 


failure of what is known as ‘ Liberal Christianity.’ 


failure. 


_ the spirit of the age. 


Fifty years ago great expectations were forr 
of this movement, which endeavoured to meet’ 
demands of science and preserve the essential 
But the effort broke over the Per 
of Christ. Liberal Christianity stood face to 1 
with an alternative. It must give up Christ as 
enigma, a remote puzzle which the modern wi 


the Gospel. 


cannot solve ; or else it must accept Him as € 
Liberal Christianity could not accept Him as G 
And once again the hope of the world passed i 
the power of orthodox Christianity. 


But what is orthodox Christianity? It is 
Christianity that looks upon Jesus Christ as Li 
Saviour, God. It is the Christianity of St. F 
and St. Francis, of Bunyan and Wesley. ‘That 
broken upon our minds, says Mr. Peck, ‘ with) 
the force of a great surprise, the discovery that 
modern search for truth has led us back to 
Catholic Faith.’ | 


And where is the Catholic Faith to be for 
to-day? In the Church of Rome? Yes, in 
Church of Rome. ‘Cradled and _ reared 
Protestantism as we have been, we are, moreo” 
forced to admit that Rome, no matter what | 
faults and failings, has kept that Faith. She 
kept the Faith which is the foundation of so 
hope, even when she has allied herself with 
forces of reaction. She has refused to traffic ¥ 
Like the Bourbons, 
forgets nothing and she learns nothing; but 
felt that what she had remembered was, at 
moment and for us, much more valuable tl 
what we had learned.’ 


In particular she had kept the idea of 
Church. Mr. PEcx is not sure that Rome is 
goal of his own and his friends’ desire, but he 
sure that there is a craving in the younger gent 
tion of Protestants for the Church, One, Holy, : 
Catholic. No Protestant Church in existence | 
meet that craving. The alternative is either 
Roman Church or else a new Church, m 
Catholic in conception than the Roman Chur 
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d more ready to meet the demands of each new 
ge of Christian progress as they arise. 
. Free Catholic Church. 


In short, 


But Mr. Peck writes for those to whom the 
itle Catholic is foreign, and not merely foreign, 
put offensive. Why must he use that title? The 
vangelical tradition is not dead beyond hope of 
esuscitation. Why does he not go back to the 
Jld Protestant evangelical position and find in it 
. sufficient mode for the presentation of the truth 
22 has discovered? He says it is impossible, and 
1 gives his reasons. 


The first reason is, that no real spiritual revival 
yer does renew the precise forms and terms of 
atlier movements, because in doing so it would be 
sut of touch with the characteristic requirements 
xf its own age. ‘Evangelical Protestantism did 
etain the Catholic Christology, which is indeed 
entral and vital, but it forfeited many things 
vithout which religion can no longer exert its full 
ower, and for lack of which Protestantism itself 
s dying. Bunyan and Wesley certainly had the 
eart of the Christian Faith, but Churches, like 
nen, can die from causes other than heart disease. 
Protestantism generally failed to emphasize the 


rganic fellowship of Christian men, and its apolo- | 


fists have often treated the Catholic doctrine of 
he Church as a corruption of pure, spiritual 
eligion. Neither Luther, Cranmer, Calvin, nor 
Knox preserved the organic conception of salva- 
ion which is one of the most conspicuous marks 


of Catholicism ; but Christianity will never again | 


lourish unless the doctrine of the Church as the 
sorporate fellowship, outside of which there is no 
ull salvation, receives more effective statement 
han Protestants have given it.’ 


Then, again, to return to Protestant evangelical- 


sm would be to perpetuate the divisions of the | 


Church of Christ. At a time when nationalism is 
yassing into internationalism, ‘and when com- 
nerce, science, philosophy, and finance are cosmo- 
dolitan, there must be one Church, and one 


Church only, throughout the world. It may bea 
Church of rich variety, but its unity must be 
unassailable. The problems of our day are 
entirely beyond the competence of sects or de- 
nominations even to discuss. In fact, the insula- 
tion of Christian communities in denominations or 
in national Churches is a demonstrated absurdity 
which must be abolished as quickly as possible. 
If Christ is to have a distinctive witness amongst 
the affairs of men, the only possible organ is the 
Church—One, Holy, and Catholic.’ 


The third reason is that, while there are two 
spheres of life, a natural and a spiritual, Protestant 
evangelicalism has so concentrated upon the one 
sphere as to look upon the other as an outcast or 
evenanenemy. ‘Evangelical Protestantism would 
not admit that the 
any rightful place in the Church. 


“natural” elements have 
Its cry is 
“Jesus only.” In other words, it emphasizes the 
one answer to the religious cravings of mankind 
which all Christians believe to be the sufficient 
answer ; but in its practical institutions it gives no 
expression to the cravings themselves. They are 
human—and therefore sinful. Natural religion is 
tabooed ; and the result is that religion has often 
The 
true Catholic Church ‘must recognize and sanctify 


all the basic and constructive factors of human life 


an unnatural air in Protestant countries.’ 


and must find due place for art, philosophy, music, 
and for the “natural” expression of the religious 
instinct.’ 


Our last question is, What ~are the elements 
which this Free Catholic Church intends to take 
over from the Roman Church? Mr. PEck gives 
prominence to three—priesthood, sacrifice, ritual. 


‘The lack of priestly consciousness,’ he says, ‘is 
one of the cardinal faults of Protestant life and 
worship. The majority of Protestants scowl at 
the very name of priest. Priesthood is regarded 
as a human intrusion into the divine plan of salva- 
tion, the buttress of all that is obscurantist and 


reactionary, a menace to liberty. And yet it is 
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safe to say that without it no Church could exist, 
and that even the Free Churches possess it. 
Priesthood is practically as old and as universal as 
the operation of the religious instinct. The gay 
iconoclasts who used to explain that religion was 
invented by priests, always found it tough work to 
explain how the priests invented priesthood. Man- 
kind, with its shifting moods and its sporadic faith 
and recurrent disloyalty, craves objective repre- 
sentation, and Catholicism rightly interpreted 
Christianity as providing the full satisfaction for 
It exalts the Christian priesthood, 
which sanctions the priestly instinct of humanity. 
Christ is the High-Priest who determines the 


priestly nature of His Church and by whom every 


this cravi ng. 


believer is given priestly consecration.’ 


But surely the Reformers accepted the doctrine 
of the priesthood of all believers. ‘The Re- 
formers,’ says Mr. Prck, ‘did indeed give allegi- 
ance to the doctrine of the priesthood of all 
believers, but they never built the principle into 
the life and worship of Protestantism, and thus 
neglected one great means of balancing the dis- 
persive individualism which has been the bane of 
its existence ever since. For priesthood involves 
organic unity. If many men can be represented 
by one man, that man is the symbol of a bond 
between the many. If the Church is a priestly 
body, the conception involves faith in the organic 
unity of the race. In our worship we enter 
behind the veil for the sake of all the sinful and 
broken humanity which exists in the world ; and 
believing in the organic unity of mankind, we 
must believe that the race can never become 
finally derelict so long as there is a priesthood 
presenting in itself the needs of man before the 
Throne of God. But the Church’s ministry thus 
becomes a priesthood. Each 
minister is a priest in virtue of his representative 
And while we may readily admit that 
the Roman conception has done great mischief, 
we must not forget that Rome, at any rate, has 


representative 


function. 


kept the priestly office, showing here, as always 
the fuller recognition of the natural operations 0 


religious instinct.’ 


The next element is sacrifice. Not only hail 
priesthood been practically ignored in Protestant 
ism, but ‘all symbolism of sacrifice has beer} 
deliberately abolished. It is held to be sufficieny 
that Christ died once: but then, Christ’s death haif 
to be spiritually appropriated before it become} 
morally effective, and why that spiritual appropriaj 
tion should not be symbolically set forth it i) 
difficult to see if we are agreed that symbolism it 


not essentially an evil thing.’ 


Mr. PEcK has already said some strong thing! 
for a United Methodist. 
‘The case for the sacrifice of a Mass,’ he says, ‘it 


Here he says another 


just as strong as the case for prayer. Christ diec/ 
for us, but Christ also makes intercession for us, 
The sacrifice of the Mass relates directly to the 
sacrifice of Christ. Christian prayer acknowy 
Christ dieci 
If we encourage} 
the practice of prayer, which is the identificatior| 
of the Church with the one effective Petition, anci 
its appropriation by believers, why should we 
discourage the Mass, which is the identification oO. 
the Church with the one effective Sacrifice and its) 
appropriation by believers ?’ 


ledges the intercession of Christ. 
once and He intercedes for ever. 


All this must be difficult enough for Mr. PEcx’s 
fellow-believers, but he is not done yet. Coming] 
to ritual, he says: ‘The belief that the Gospel is| 
expressed in greater purity by a sermon than by a. 
crucifix is grounded in the assumption that language 
is the only valid vehicle of consciousness. It is 
not. It does not symbolize according to a given 
convention of sounds. It is essentially analytical 
and static in its method. There are whole tracts 
of experience which it cannot express at all. It is 
as purely pictorial of reality as any rite or symbol 
and often sadly less picturesque.’ 
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TBe Theological Significance of Be arty Chapters 


of Genesis. 


By THE Rey. F. R. Tennant, D.D., LecrurER In THEOLOGY AND FELLOW 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


In what sense the opening chapters of the Bible, 
which deal in their naive way with the Creation of 
the world and the earliest doings of mankind, may 
be taken in our age to have been ‘written for our 
tearning,’ is a question not merely of historical 
interest but also of living import for religious 
thought. 

The history of the interpretation of these chapters, 
and of the transition during the past few decades 
to views which now obtain as to their nature, is 
largely a history, unfortunately, of warfare between 
science and common theological opinion; of the 
vigour of youth in the one coming in conflict with 
the tradition of antiquity in the other; of false 
oppositions and false reconciliations. But before 
this state of things began to come about, it was 
possible for Christian writers—e.g. St. Paul—to 
assert the world of Nature to be a partial revelation 
of God. To us Christians, a revelation through the 
material universe is indeed of but secondary im- 
portance. Still, it is one which has become less 
capable of being ignored as progress has been 
made in discovering Nature’s hidden order, her 
‘working like a machine while she sleeps like a 
picture.’ God draws men to Himself in many 
ways ; and some enter the temple of His Presence 
through the Gate Beautiful. The literature of 
religion testifies not only to the profoundness of 
the influences wrought on men’s minds by the 
sublime and beautiful, but also to the generality of 
the belief that Nature is ‘ the living visible garment 
of God.’ 

At the same time, it is true that acquisition of a 
systematic knowledge of Nature, her processes and 
her laws, has been looked upon during a long period 
of the history of the Christian Church with dis- 
favour and alarm by multitudes of her members. 
If only the scientific spirit of ancient Greece had 
lived on through the first Christian centuries, 
instead of languishing from internal and external 
causes so that observation gave way to fanciful 
speculation, the bitter controversies of later times 
might have been spared. For many of the Fathers 
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who left their mark on the growing system of “doc. 
trine held liberal views as to Biblical interpretation 
and took intelligent interest in the natural know- 
ledge of their day when it was accessible ; some 
indeed possessed a measure of scientific distrust 
of unverifiable hypotheses. But in want of a 
foundation in generally known physical facts, they 
took what they deemed the only source of cosmo- 
logical knowledge—the first chapter of Genesis— 
as the basis of their doctrine; and the growing 
belief in the infallibility of Scripture caused this 
system, before the Dark Ages closed down upon 
the Church, to assume the character of a divinely 
revealed science of Nature, 
advance and calling for no correction. 

And so, when modern science was born, it had 
to fight for its freedom with this prevalent theo- 
logical opinion. The protests of Bacon and others 
against reading the Bible as a text-book of science, 
could not prevail against the deep-rooted conviction 
that, as one of the great Reformers expressed it, ‘ if 
the account of Creation in Genesis were not true, 
all the life of our religion would be lost.’ Each 
new science that came into being—geography, 


| astronomy, geology, evolutionary biology—had to 


join battle afresh. The cause of dispute, through 
two or three centuries of conflict, was always one 
and the same, though the battleground shifted 
from science to science. The belief in the 
inerrancy of Scripture and in its verbal inspiration 
seemed to most Churchmen to be so essential to 
the whole Christian position that it was defended 
by theologians and laymen alike with the tenacity 
which refuses to recognize defeat. To part with 
the simple, definite theory of Biblical authority 
which had been cherished for generations ; to lose 
a Bible equally inspired in all its parts and details, 
was to our fathers indeed to suffer bereavement. 
Small wonder that a belief which appealed so 
strongly to sentiment died hard, or that it resorted 
to ingenious devices before surrendering. 

Those devices, again, belong now to past history, 
to the period of false reconciliations. The majestic 
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simplicity of the Creation-poem strikes us as 
incongruous with the complicated theologizings 
which well-meaning men have hardly ceased to 
read into it. Its six natural days, bounded by 
darkness and dawn, have been imagined to represent 
ages of time—the periods into which geology 
divides the history of the earth. The order in 
which it asserts the different kinds of created things 
to have appeared on this globe has been tortured 
into correspondence with the order asserted by 
evolutionary theory. The science of Darwin and 
the philosophy of Spencer have been extracted 
from its hymn-like utterances. But if the losing 
battle thus stubbornly fought seem to the younger 
amongst us, on our vantage-ground of superior 
knowledge, to have its ludicrous aspect, we must 
not be so lacking in historical sense and human 
sympathy as to ignore its pathetic and even noble 
side. There are still many living, perhaps, who 
look wistfully back to a time when a simpler and 
more definite theory of Biblical authority than 
that which is now available sufficed both intellect 
and conscience, but who nevertheless realize that 
it is of those things of childhood which riper Chris- 
tian wisdom requires to be put away. On the 
other hand, there are those who can only rejoice 
that the truth brought at last to light through this 
long struggle has made them free ; who are grateful 
to natural science for playing the thankless réle 
of candid friend, and, by its unimpassioned and 
impersonal devotion to truth, having brought home 
to Churchmen that they had been piously cherish- 
ing a superstition. Indeed, the now discarded 
view ended in being more than a superstition. As 
knowledge of the Scriptures was enlarged by the 
application of more efficient methods of study than 
had before been conceivable, it was becoming a 
moral burden, a provocation to obscurantism. 

But the mind of man cannot be permanently 
enlightened merely by teaching him to cast away 
a superstition. A house emptied, swept, and 
garnished is yet liable to occupation by spirits akin 
to those which have been expelled. And of new 
superstitions there is always a supply at hand. 
When the literal interpretations of the early chapters 
of Genesis had become generally abandoned, there 
accordingly arose a tendency to regard them as 
allegories or ‘revelation-myths,’ and so to vindicate 
them afresh as repositories of divinely revealed 
truth of fact. The attempt failed to commend 
itself. It was not in ¢hzs sense, yet again, that the 


Hebrew Scriptures were ‘ written for our learning.’ 
The critical method which to-day is diligently 
applied to the study of Old and New Testament 
alike, making use of facts and guiding-hypotheses 
supplied by various branches of organized know- 
ledge, not only has dealt a death-blow to this type 
of interpretation, but has removed the possibility 
of resort to all such forms of over-belief as are. 
inconsistent with ascertained fact. It discovers, 
e.g., in the Creation-story traces of a cosmogony) 
which existed in polytheistic and mythological form 
in ancient Babylonia and perhaps amongst other 
ancient Semitic peoples. It finds such traces in 
the story as we now have it, purified and refined 
and expurgated as it had been while being adapted: 
by the Hebrew mind to give external shape to the 
truth, gradually developed and handed down by a 
line of prophets and teachers, that one God was 
the sole Maker and Moral Governor of the Universe, 
and that man was fashioned after His image. It 
bids us see in the first chapter of the Bible the: 
condensation of an age-long development of early 
religious thought ; to seek in it not an anticipation, 
conscious or unconscious, of knowledge of the 
natural order now attainable by our natural faculties, | 
but rather, light on the primitive thought of man- 
kind expressed inevitably in myth which is the, 
common parent of theology and science. As we 
listen to this poem, then, we hear at the same time. 
the subdued echo of primeval Nature-myth and, 
also the plain declaration of ethical monotheism—., 
at last found, and never again to be lost: ‘In the. 
beginning*God created the heaven and the earth.’ — 

The story of the Fall of the first parents of the, 
race is even more valuable, perhaps, as a link, or, 
rather as a long connecting chain, between the, 
thought of the age when literary prophecy was, 
about to begin and that remotely ancient time, 
when the Semitic nations were as yet one un-, 
differentiated family. It appears to contain within; 
itself evidence of changes in meaning and ethos, 
successively undergone; to be the outcome of. 
natural processes of human thought working upon; 
material of legendary, and, further back, of mytho-: 
logical nature. It may be compared to a cave: 
into which the fossil relics of strata of different 
degrees of geological antiquity have been swept.: 
While reflecting, as a whole, the thought of a fairly. 
civilized people and a conception of God only a 
little more anthropomorphic and ethically crude 
than that of the early prophets, it seems in its. 
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subsidiary imagery (¢.g. the trees of the garden) to 
contain lingering traces of the most primitive ideas 
of life that we can safely attribute to the mind 
of prehistoric man; and fortunately these traces 
escaped the hand of the religious censor. 

Thus students of the Old Testament, in the 
light of the comparative study of religions, have 
traced a more or less continuous history of the 
representation of things divine, and of religious 
experience, from their present forms to their origin 
in notions very different from those in which 
religious faith now reposes. 


continuous with the ethnic religions. There is no 


great gap, no sudden revelation given once and for | 


all, in the period which the Old Testament covers. 
Are we compelled to conclude from this that 
theology is even now taking its place as a branch 
of anthropology? Does knowledge of the past 
development of an idea, and of its ultimate histori- 
cal origin in notions that we now perceive to be 
crude, necessarily deprive such an idea of truth, 
Or correspondence to anything real? Such ques- 
tions arise out of our newer learning, and deserve 
to be considered. 

Firstly, then, is the validity of a belief such as 
the belief in God vitiated by having had a gradual 
development? This, assuredly, we can answer 
with a negative. The way in which a_ belief 
Originates or is caused, the way in which it ex- 
presses itself and is gradually developed, has 
nothing to do with its validity, which is purely a 
matter of correspondence with fact, and therefore 
of evidence. An idea created by the imagination, 
such as many of the hypotheses of science, or 
which have their origin in fiction, #ay be found to 
correspond with reality. True, genesis in fiction 
does not prove the idea valid; but neither does it 
prove the idea invalid. Mode of origin is simply 
irrelevant. ‘Those who dispute the validity of 
moral or other intuitions,’ wrote the late Professor 
Sidgwick, ‘must be required to shew, not merely 
that they are the effects of certain causes, but that 
these causes are of a kind that tend to produce 
invalid beliefs.’ If origin or causation were deter- 
minative of validity, our science and logic would 
be rendered suspect by the fact that we were all 
Once infants. So if the religious beliefs of primitive 
mankind were at first motived otherwise than by 
valid reasons, and assumed’ the form in which we 
now hold them in consequence of a gradual refine- 


The religion of Israel, | 
in which Christianity has its roots, is found to be | 


ment and purification, rendered possible by 
advance in moral experience, it does not follow 
that the outcome of such development is only a 
venerable and pathetic illusion. Moreover, the 
key to the understanding of any process of develop- 
ment is not the initial, but the final, stages ; we must 
attribute to any seed, together with its environment, 
the potentiality of the spreading tree; and it was 
only by endowing matter with ‘the promise and 
potency of life’ that materialistic philosophers were 
able to explain the evolution of life and mind. 
Nor, secondly, are we compelled to forgo the 
idea of ‘revelation’ because we can trace the de- 
velopment of Old Testament religion back to a 
mythological germ, to notions common to all 
Semitic—perhaps to all human—races, and can 
describe in outline the various stages of the ‘ feeling 
after God’ which resulted in some measure of 
discovery. Discovery and revelation may still be 
one and the same process, regarded in the one case 
from the human, in the other from the divine, 
point of view. Scientific description is one thing, 
religious interpretation is another ; and the same 
reality may be the common counterpart of both. 
That science finds the world partially patient of 
description in terms of mechanical concepts does 
not prove that the world is a mechanism and no 
more. God may geometrize, as Plato held. 
Similarly, that critical theology finds the religious 
history of man capable of description in terms of 
psychology, etc., does not necessarily prove that 
God spake not in divers manners in times past. 
Whether the human discovery of God 7s God’s 
revelation of Himself to man is indeed a con- 
clusion to be proved, or at least a belief to be 
shown reasonable. In any case, Israel’s religious 
development stands out gloriously unique, and its 
uniqueness calls for explanation. Not indeed that 
the preparation for the gospel was confined to the 
Hebrew race, but that the nation of which Christ 
took human flesh, and whose religious thought was 
the predestined mould into which Christian truth 
should, in the fullness of time, be poured, was in 
greater measure enlightened by the light that 
lighteneth every man. For complete definition of 
what should be meant by ‘inspiration’ or ‘ revela- 
tion,’ the time, the knowledge of the Church, is 
perhaps not yet ripe. Butinits broader characters 
the knowledge which we now command would lead 
us to identify it with an aspect of God’s providen- 
tial guidance of individuals and of races. It has 
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left free play for the exercise of man’s natural 
faculties. It is both the divine prompting and the 
divine response to man’s seeking after God; the 
taking of man at each stage—even the earliest 
stage—of his intellectual and moral progress as he 
then was, in order to make him what as yet he was 
not. It is not the dictating of ready-made truth, 
scientific or theological, such as man, on receiving 
it, would be unable to assimilate and unfitted to 
understand. The Old Testament, interpreted in 
accordance with the view which modern know- 
ledge has enabled us to substitute for this, so far 
from being denuded of its significance, its interest, 
its abiding value, becomes a much more living 
literature than it could have been when inspiration 
was more mechanically conceived: when too hard- 
and-fast a line was drawn between natural religion 
and revealed, or between reason and revelation. 
It becomes the record of a progressive revelation 
of God to man as man was able to bear it. In its 
opening chapters the Bible implies the fact of 
divine intercourse with the mind and conscience 
of humanity. At first through illusions, then 
through faulty conceptions and crude beliefs, 
necessitated by the very nature of primitive thought 
and language, God was mediated, we are taught; 
yet all the time with sufficient clearness and 
certainty to make some sort of spiritual life 
possible, to render myths an inspiring and ele- 
vating influence, the beginning of a religious bond 
between God and man. From the very first ‘He 
left not himself without witness.’ The primitive 
religion from which Hebrew monotheism is de- 
scended was rudimentary but none the less real, 
a necessary first stage of a progressive development. 
The subsequent books of the Old Testament 


Literature. 


PLOTINUS. 


‘Ir Plotinus had been studied with half the care 
that has been bestowed on Plato and Aristotle, the 
continuity of philosophical and religious thought 
in the early centuries of the Christian era would be 
far better understood, and the history of Greek 


philosophy would not be habitually deprived of its 
last chapter.’ 


describe the successive stages of national religious 
aspiration; the gradual emergence of a many- ; 
sided Messianic hope, of yearnings after life and 
light which were afterwards, comprehensively and JF 
in particular details, satisfied in Jesus Christ. And }f 
thus, to every one who believes in Divine Provi- 
dence, the Old Testament still supplies a corrobora- 
tive argument for the Christian Faith ; and, what 
is more important—especially in these days when | 
development is our ruling category of interpretation } 
—a proof of its unbroken continuity with the most ff 
primitive ethnic religions of the world. Herein, § 
it would seem, largely consists the abiding and 
essential value, the theological significance, of the 
early narratives of the Old Testament, which we }y 
can no longer regard as communicating factual § 
knowledge about the origin of the world or the } 
beginnings of human history. And there is surely # 
a grandeur in such a view of the record of the § 
religious history of mankind, the appreciation of { 
which precludes all desire to return to bondage to J 
the weak and beggarly elements of an unhistorical § 
method of interpretation. May we not rejoice | 
that in the opening chapters of our Bible, regarded 
retrospectively from the point of view which we 
have now won, we see the sign, not of a beginning 
late in time of the Father’s education of His chil- jf 
dren, but of His condescension from the first to . 
humanity’s earliest groping after an as yet ‘un- 
known God’; that we are pointed, on the one 
hand, backward to God’s response to man’s first 
lispings of the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of*things not seen, and, on the other hand, {| 
onward to the dayspring from on high, to the seed } 
of Abraham in whom all the families of the earth , 
were to be blessed? 


We quote the words from Zhe Philosophy of | 
Plotinus, the Gifford Lectures at St. Andrews, f 
1917-1918, by William Ralph Inge, C.V.O., D.D., . 
Dean of St. Paul’s (Longmans ; 2 vols., 28s. net). 
They express the lecturer’s estimate of the value of 
Neoplatonism as a religion and as a philosophy. . 
They show that the Dean of St. Paul’s has the , 
first qualification for estimating a man ora religion - 
—sympathy. Indeed, Dr. Inge does not refuse to 
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say that he is a Neoplatonist. So this book is the 
most sympathetically thorough study of Plotinus 
and his religious philosophy that has yet been 
given to us in English. Dean Inge had already 
contributed the article on ‘Plotinus’ to the En- 
CYCLOPADIA OF RELIGION AND ETuics, and had 
proved his mastery. This is more popular, as 
becomes a Gifford lecture.’ Both the article and 
the lectures appear in attractive English. 

One may say that this book continues Dr. Inge’s 
studies.in Mysticism. And in that light it is of 
interest to hear him on one of the most perplexing 
experiences of the mystic—dereliction. He says: 
‘There is not a trace in Plotinus of the ‘“ dark 
night of the Soul,” the experience of dereliction. 
This tragic experience has received much attention 
from modern psychology. Many writers have re- 
garded it as merely pathological, as a violent 
reaction from nervous overstrain. There is no 
doubt that the unnatural life led by the con- 
templative ascetic, cut off from almost every healthy 
relaxation, must often produce morbid conditions. 
Intense introspection is sure to cause fits of 
melancholy; and some mystics, like Madame 
Guyon, cannot be entirely acquitted of a sort of 
spiritual self-importance which makes them enjoy 
retailing their inner joys and miseries. Those who 
fancy, with Miss Underhill, that these sufferings 
are the privilege of the higher order of mystics, the 
“oreat and strong spirits,” will probably experi- 
ence, or think they have experienced, something 
like what they have read of. I think this writer 
exaggerates the emotional side of religion. But I 
agree with her that the “dark night of the Soul” 
is not to be disposed of as a phenomenon of 
morbid psychology. As a rule, one may rather 
distrust the ecstatic who has had no experience of 
it. As Delacroix says, “the dark night condenses 
the whole vision of things into a negative intuition, 
as ecstasy into a positive.’ The Christian struggle 
for spiritual victory is more intense than the 
Platonic, because the contrasted blackness of evil 
is felt far more vividly, Plotinus knows of no devil, 
and no active malignancy in the nature of things. 
There is no sense of horror in his philosophy from 
first to last. The temper of the Neoplatonic saint 
is to be serene and cheerful, confident that the 
ultimate truth of the world is on his side, and that 
only “earth-born clouds” can come between him 
and the sun. It is a manly spirit, which craves for 
no divine caresses and fears no enmity from “ the 


world-rulers of this darkness.” The Christian may 
be reminded that the words of the Johannine 
Christ, “‘ Let not your heart be troubled,” reflect 
the whole tone of Christ’s teaching better than the 
more sombre outlook of many Christian saints.’ 
There are many things in the book that clamour 
for attention—the Dean’s comparison between 
Neoplatonism and Christianity, his own practice 
in prayer, his dark outlook into the future. But 
the notes and footnotes are not to be neglected, 
This occurs in one: ‘I have often thought that we 
may be wrong in not admitting a sense of humour 
in the Creator. The absence of this sense is 
accounted a defect in a human character ; and there 
are sonie animals, such as the mandrill, the hippo- 
potamus, and the skunk, which surely can only 
have been made for a joke. We may have the 
same suspicion about some members of our own 
species. If this is so, the laughing philosophers 
may be nearer the truth than their always solemn 
rivals, and we may allow ourselves to smile at some 
misadventures which worry the pure moralist.’ 


THE DISEASE OF SIN. 


The Rev. W. Mackintosh Mackay, B.D., has 
been able to rejoice in a great discovery in theology. 
It is a pure joy, few are purer, and in this case it 
has had momentous consequences. His discovery, 
stated barely, is that sin is a disease and must be 
treated medically. Let us see what that means. 

That sin is spoken of throughout the Old and 
New Testaments as a disease we all know. Mr. 
Mackay scarcely had occasion to offer such elabo- 
rate evidence. But we thought the language was 
metaphorical. When the psalmist speaks of God 
healing all our diseases, or when Christ says that 
they that are whole need not the physician but 
they that are sick, we thought they were using the 
language of the body to illustrate the facts of the 
soul. Mr. Mackay says no. The facts are the 
same in both cases, body and soul, and the same 
language is applicable. Sin is literally a disease 
and has to be treated as a disease. God does heal 
all our diseases; Christ is a physician to the sin- 
sick soul. 

The conception is a little difficult to catch. But 
if it is true in its simplest sense, then we are no 
more responsible for sin than for sickness. To 
which Mr. Mackay answers at once, But we are 
responsible for sickness. We may have brought it 
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on by the exercise of our free will just as we 
commit sin, and we may accept or reject the 
physician’s remedies for the cure of it in the same 
exercise. We are just as responsible in the one 
case as in the other. 

So the difference is not in the matter of re- 
sponsibility. If there is a difference anywhere it is 
in the matter of urgency. We callin the physician 
readily enough when influenza comes, and unless we 
are hopelessly ignorant and foolish we follow his 
directions, doing the best we know of to get rid of 
it. When we are sin-sick, we do not worry about 
it. The disease is less dangerous—is it a disease 
at all, or only a slight derangement to be cured by 
time and entertainment? So from this point 
onward Mr. Mackay gives himself to a description 
of the disease of sin and spares not. It is a 
diagnosis that is merciless in order to be merciful 
—who will say that it is overdone or morbid? 

The remedy is as fully set forth as the disease. 
And the remedy is the cross of Christ. For this 
man is no more ashamed of the cross of Christ 
than Paul, having himself experienced the® power 
of it for the saving health of his soul. 

The title of the book is Zhe Disease and Remedy 
of Sin (Hodder & Stoughton ; 7s. 6d. net). 


ANDREW RICHARD BUXTON. 


Is religion ever a hereditary force in life? If it 
is, how could Andrew Richard Buxton escape? 
On the one side there were the Frys and Gurneys, 
on the other the Buxtons. He disclosed its in- 
fluence very early. He never missed an oppor- 
tunity of showing its power. It made a man of 
him, a true saint,—though yet young when death 
came—most manly, most unselfish. From a wood 
in Flanders he writes to his sister Rosamond, 
August 29, 1915. ‘My prayer for you on your 
birthday is that God may be more and more a 
reality to you. Itis, I think, a help to practise the 
consciousness of Him as an unseen Presence Who 
is conscious of all that comes across us, as David: 
“The Lord is on my right hand,”—this being the 
expression of safety, as the man on the right held 
a shield in his left hand to protect the men on his 
left.’ 

He led, at school and elsewhere, in all sports 
and was a crack shot. He was known in the 
trenches as Brave Buxton. His love of animals 
was a passion, and how tenderly he cared for 
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them! ‘Most of my French is expended in talk- 
ing to people about their dogs. I suppose there is 
no licence fee for keeping them, hence every one 
keeps them, and in many cases two or three, and 
they are most abominably thoughtless. For the | 
most part continuously tied up, sometimes in a , 
little kennel, sometimes just to a wall, sometimes 
to a little round brick place, one such place where 
we were two nights ago with entrance at bottom of 
a slope in the yard, so that the water ran down | 
into it, and a poor little shivering dog lying in the ¥ 
sodden bottom of it. 

‘It is interesting to note in different parts how 
the same habits prevail among the people over § 
different things. Here every one feeds their dogs § 
on diluted-looking milk, with just the suspicion of 
bread in it, and a few beans. 

‘I found one tied to a wall, a most charming }f 
looking fox-terrier, but so painfully starved, and 
with claws quite worn-down. I gave it an old box # 
as some shelter, and let it out this afternoon, such | 
terrific joy at getting a run round. | 

‘A brute of an old woman in a little house just 
by has also a nice little fox-terrier, tied short toa | 
fairly decent kennel, but so that it has three bits of £ 
heavy chain to its collar, and so that it can only 
just get its head into the entrance of the kennel, ¢ 
and cannot curl itself up, or get to the back. A @ 
real terror of a woman, who says she never gives it 
“promenade,” and feeds it on milk and bread. ¢ 
The poor little dog is frightfully starved. She 4 
would not even let me go near it! Some say if 
they let their dog out “il partie,” which of course 4 
means thaf' they have a tear round, and I have 
shown them that they do not run away.’ 

But his religion was the man. An Eton boy i 
says, ‘He was so splendid and “white”... 
whenever I saw him I felt I was in the presence of 
one who was a true English gentleman, one who 
feared God.’ 

The title is Andrew R. Buxton, the Rifle Brigade: 
A Memoir (Scott; 5s. net). 


LEM TY ACO 20's 


When we see a volume of the magnificent pro- 
portions of Zhe Pictish Nation (Foulis) with its | 
great broad margins and beautiful paper, we feel 
that the old opulent days of book-making are back 
again. The Rev. Archibald B. Scott, B.D., the 
author of the book, is to be congratulated. And 


not only because his book has been so splendidly 
published, but also because it is so excellent a 
ook. 

After long and needlessly bitter controversy the 
nistorians of the Picts are coming together. Mr. 
Scott could scarcely have seen Canon MacCulloch’s 
article in THE ENCYCLOPADIA OF RELIGION AND 
ETHICS, yet he is in agreement on every essential 
matter of debate. This book has no foolish 
eccentricities. The author is thoroughly well in- 
ormed, writes clearly and forcibly, and recognizes 
he responsibility of a modern historian to state 
he truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
euth. 

In the course of his story he has to express his 
jisgust with the old Roman Catholic historians 
or their deliberate perversions of documents in 
heir hands. He is especially offended with John 
of Fordun, and not without cause. ‘John of 
Pordun,’ he says, ‘priest of the Roman Catholic 
church, who wrote before a.pD. 1385, garbled 
listory, in the interests of the Romano-Gaidhealic 
Church and the Scots, who had won ecclesiastical 
und political ascendency in Pictland, with the 
ybject of obliterating the history of the ancient 
Celtic Church of the Picts and the history of the 
incient and independent Kingdom of Pictland, 
by what the late Dr. Skene called his ‘fictitious 
ind artificial scheme.” The fictions of Fordun 
ind the Aberdeen group of historians make the 
uistorical mind reel.’ This is perhaps Mr. Scott’s 
chief claim to our gratitude. He spares no pains 
o ascertain the original truth which lay behind 
hose garbled Roman narratives. 

We wish he had begun his book with the ninth 
chapter. _We do not mean that the first eight are 
lispensable ; we mean that the ninth makes the best 
ntroduction for the uninstructed reader, whom we 
trongly recommend to begin there. Nothing 
ould be clearer than the account in that chapter 
f the division of Britain in a.D. 400 into two parts 
Ny Antonine’s Wall, the Southern Britons having 
ubmitted to imperial Rome, the northern, called 
icts, being organized in tribes or clans under 
hiefs or kings, all federated under a Sovereign. 
‘hese northern Britons entered the battle stripped, 
nd as they were tattooed the Romans called them 
icti, or painted. Thus the story begins, and thus 
| proceeds with clearness, every other page 
atching up with some hero or saint to lend it 
eener human interest. 
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Much of the book is given to the story of the 
independent Pictish Church—a Church which, 
Mr. Scott is careful to point out, lasted longer 
than the Roman Church did in this land, longer 
indeed than any other Church that has ever been 
in it. On its ministry he has this: 

‘In striving to explain the organization and 
government of the Celtic Churches, historians have 
as a. rule not been able to prevent themselves from 
reading into them the forms of Church government 
familiar to themselves. Episcopalians have per- 
sisted in regarding the Celtic bishops as monarchic 
and diocesan, which they were not. They were 
members of their muinntirs, and were under the 
government of the Abs, and they had no dioceses ; 
but they had power to refrain from an ordination, 
even though the candidate were the Ab’s nominee. 
Presbyterians, on the other hand, have professed 
to see in the Celtic bishop living in subordination 
to the Ab only a simple presbyter with a special 
duty relating to the Sacraments, and to solemnities 
like ordination. But though the bishop was less 
in authority than the Ab, he was more in the 
administration of ordinances than the presbyter, 
because no presbyter was expected to dispense any 
Sacrament if a bishop happened to be present. 
Sometimes, of course, an Ab was also an ordained 
bishop; but some of the greatest Abs deliberately 
remained presbyters. The relations of bishop and 
Ab were much like those of the chaplain of a 
modern British regiment to his battalion com- 
mander. At divine services the chaplain is senior 
officer, but in all other work and service he is 
subject to his battalion commander; so in the 
Celtic muinntirs, at sacramental services the bishop, 
if invited to act, was for the time being in command 
of the community; but in all other work and 
service he was, with the rest of the community, 
subject to the Ab.’ 


HENRY BARCLAY SWETE. 


That a short biography can be sufficient and 
a success is proved beyond doubt by the issue 
of Henry Barclay Swete, D.D., F.B.A.: A Re- 
membrance (Macmillan; 6s. net). Three friends 
have co-operated in the writing of it, making the 
success the more surprising and the more sure. 
One of them is Dr. Bethune-Baker, and he is 
surely the author of the chapter on ‘ Dr. Swete’s 
Contribution to Theological Learning,’ which 
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occupies more than a third of the book with so 
much acceptance. 

Dr. Swete in his long lifetime published a very 
great amount—the Bibliography at the end of this 
volume is an amazement—but it was all of the 
ripest scholarship. His edition of the Septuagint, 
which may never be superseded, is not a whit 
more accurate than any one of the numerous 
articles which he contributed to THE ExposITORY 
Times. But more than what he produced himself 
was the work that he encouraged other men to 
produce. This was his gift, beyond all others. 
He discovered men who could do good work and 
he set them to do it. In the same way he started 
institutions—the Journal of Theological Studies, 
the Cambridge ‘Theological Society, the Central 
Society of Sacred Studies, and more—and every 
one of his institutions flourished. 

His chief devotion was to the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit, on which he published several volumes, 
some pamphlets, and two articles—one in Smith 
and Wace’s Dictionary of Christian Biography, the 
other in Hastings’ DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 
Of the latter article Dr. Bethune-Baker says: ‘I 
should be inclined myself to signalize this article 
as one which exhibits Dr. Swete’s highest qualities 
as scholar, expositor, and theologian, and to see in 
it the expression of a mind and spirit moulded and 
permeated by the kind of uplifting experience 
which he pourtrays.’ 

He was something of a recluse all his life, due 
to a hereditary shyness. Yet he was a force, 
perhaps the strongest theological force ever occupy- 
ing a Regius Chair in Cambridge. ‘ He could say 
‘‘winged words” when he chose. We recollect 
how after hearing of a clergyman of large bulk 
having made a false quantity in one of the names 
of Romans xvi., he remarked, ‘‘ You should judge 
a man by his quality, not by his quantity.”’ 


THE BATTLE OF THE MARNE. 


Major-General Sir F. Maurice has written the 
story of the Retreat from Mons and the Battle of 
the Marne. His title is Aorty Days in rorg 
(Constable ; gs. net). His ability as a writer, well 
known, was never better manifested. From the 
first day of the wonderful forty to the last we can 
follow the fortunes of the British Army with ease 
and interest. And truly it is a great story. Only 
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once or twice does Sir F. Maurice turn aside to 
describe separate incidents. But one of them is| 
fine enough to stand retelling here. 

‘I well remember on the morning of August 28 
meeting in a small French town the commander ol 
a company of a famous regiment, who, to my 
certain knowledge, had not in the previous sixty 
hours had more than a few odd snatches of sleep, 
and had passed the whole of the previous night 
tramping with his men. He had been told that 
he would have three hours’ rest, and he spent the} 
greater part of it driving round the town in a light} 
cart he had borrowed buying any food he could} 
discover, and paying for it out of his own pocket) 
such prices as the inhabitants liked to ask. This} 
is one small example, but it is typical of the spirit) 
of the British Army. It did not occur to this} 
officer that he was doing anything out of the 
ordinary; his men had had no food since the} 
previous morning, and his first duty was to look} 
after his men. The food might have been taken} 
by force, and no one would have been the wiser, 
for the Germans would be in the town in a few 
hours and would help themselves without payment, 
but for the honour of Britain—I will not say of} 
England for my friend was a Scot—and for the 
honour of the Army all things had to be done in} 
order. He had told his men that he would get 
them a breakfast, so while he went marketing they} 
tightened their belts and waited patiently in the: 
midst of comparative plenty, for the German} 
advance had come like a bolt from the blue, and! 
the inhabitants had had little time to remove their} 
stocks. The Germans boast loudly of the iron} 
discipline of their army, but when we compare the} 
behaviour of their soldiers in retreat with that of 
our men in like circumstances, we may thank God) 
that British discipline, which depends first and| 
foremost on the relations between officer and man, | 
is of a very different type, and rejoice that it stood 
better than the enemy’s rigid rules the severe 
test which war can bring.’ | 

It would be a pleasure to repeat in our own 
words Sir F. Maurice’s description of the Battle of 
the Marne, but it must not be. Enough to say 
that in his considered judgment it was the crossing, 
of the Marne by the British Army on the morning 
of September 9 that turned the scale against 
von Kluck and compeiled the retreat of the 
Germans. 
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JESUS AND PAUL. 


The Rival Philosophies of Jesus and Paul is the 
tle which Mr. Ignatius Singer has given to his 
ew book (Allen & Unwin; ros. 6d. net). It is 
resting, and it is meant to be. Then follows a 
eface by the Rev. J. Cyril Flower, M.A., which 

also meant to be arresting. ‘The author’s 
titude to Paul, and his interpretation of Paulinism, 

vehement to the point of contempt’—that is a 
pical sentence. Then comes a Letter to the 
ithor from the Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, B.A., 
ho says, ‘Your book, if published, will provoke 


uch discussion, and probably antagonism.’ Nor 
the author less sanguine of sensation. He 
slieves that he has discovered Jesus. ‘I hope to 


spict (I believe now for the first time) a sage 
20ut whose historicity there can be no doubt; 
ose philosophy will stand the severest scrutiny 
' modern science; and whose postulates—so 
uch derided even by his professed followers—are 
ie only possible foundation for a sound philo- 
phy.’ 
But when we enter the book we find that it is 
mply the old antithesis ‘Jesus or Christ’ served 
) again, evidently in utter unconsciousness that 
@ dish was ever on our table before. Ten years 
0 a bulky book was published under that title 
id threshed out the subject. The result was 
lapse. We have scarcely heard again of the 
sus who was a Jewish Rabbi of excellent in- 
ntions and the Christ who was a theological 
anufacture of Saul of Tarsus. But here it is, 
€ motive and meaning of this volume, in all the 
suberant joy of an original discovery. 
The author must have been asleep all these 
ars. He assures us that the Gospels are not the 
dest documents of the New Testament writings. 
nd although he adds a footnote: ‘I have learnt 
ace the above was written that I am not the first 
have made this discovery,’ he afterwards takes 
ace and time to prove it by an elaborate array 
arguments. Nor has he brought his discoveries 
an end. He has still to discover that Paul 
us not the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
His method of proof is scarcely less remarkable 
an his scholarship. He begins by an effort to 
ow that Jesus disregarded the commandment to 
ve God, and laid all the emphasis on the com- 
andment to love our neighbour ; it was Paul that 
nphasized the first commandment. How much 
20 


easier would it have been to prove the opposite, 
if that had suited his purpose. All that was 
necessary was to quote Gal 514, where the first 
commandment is not mentioned, but we are told 
that ‘the whole law is fulfilled in one word, even 
in this; Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ 

We are no more impressed by Mr. Singer’s skill 
as an interpreter than by his learning or his logic. 
We give a specimen: ‘ Matt. vi. 26 has been rendered 
in the A.V. “Are ye not much better (‘mallon 
diapherete’) than they?” and in the R.V. “Are 
not ye of much more value than they?” But should 
be rendered, ‘‘ Are ye not much more capable than 
they?” Obviously neither moral worth nor per- 
sonal merit could affect the “provision made by 
the Father,” and nowhere did Jesus imply or hint 
any such absurdity. But he did say that “The 
sun shines, and the rain descends on the just and 
on the unjust,” and that God is kind “even to the 
unthankful and the evil.” It is simply stupid to 
argue that ‘because man is better than a bird, 
therefore he has even less reason to sow or to 
gather into barns.” But it is quite a different 
thing to say that “inasmuch as birds are fed, though 
they neither sow nor reap, there is less reason 
for anxiety about the future for those who are so 
much more capable than birds” ; t.e. who know how 
to raise crops and how to garner them.’ 


MISS CZAPLICKAS TURKS: 


The Turk is soon to become an object of anti 
He has been bolstered up by 
He has committed his 


quarian interest. 
Britain for the last time. 
last wholesale massacre. Let us hand him over 
to the ethnologist and the anthropologist. Miss 
Czaplicka has written the first book of the series. 
Miss M. A. Czaplicka is our best authority on 
the Turks of Central Asia. The names of Turko- 
mans, Sarts, Taranchi, Usbegs, Kaizak, Kara- 
Kalpak, Kara-Kirghis, Yakut are familiar to her 
as household words. She is acquainted with their 
manners (or want of manners), their customs, their 
trades, their religious rites, and the marvellously 
rich and promising country in which they dwell. 
Rich indeed—listen to this: ‘In commercial 
value this area represents—rich fishing in the sub- 
Arctic region ; rare fur animals in the forest region ; 
valuable timber, of which in Western Siberia alone 
some 110 million dessiatins were registered by the 
Russian Government ; rich cornfields, almost half 
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of which are occupied by wheat ; steppes swarming 
with cattle, and lakes abundant in fish ; mountains 
rich in minerals; and finally, the irrigated fields of 
Turkestan covered with cotton plantations, not to 
mention such promising industries as butter and 
eggs, fruit and vegetables. As to the minerals, the 
“Golden” or Altai Mountains, as well as the 
Northern Steppes are equally rich in gold, silver, 
iron, coal, copper, and almost all known mineral 
resources.’ 

In her book on Zhe Turks of Central Asia in 
Listory and at the Present Day (Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press; 15s. net), Miss Czaplicka shows 
us how the Germans struggled to obtain possession 
of this wealth by means of this Pan-Turanian 
movement. But beyond the exposure of this 
scheme, which has overreached itself, the book is 
valuable for its reliable knowledge of the many 
tribes inhabiting Central Asia, the unravelling of 
their complicated relationships, the description of 
their ceremonies, and above all for the magnificent 
bibliographical material which occupies a good 
many of its pages. 


GEORGE WYNDHAM AND 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


A year or two ago a biography of George 
Wyndham was written by Mr. Charles Whibley. 
It was written in the form of a letter, and with all 
the intimacy of the best letter-writing, together 
with a most unusual feeling for adequate English 
idiom. Mr. Whibley has now edited George 
Wyndham’s contributions to literature, and his 
long introduction is just as original (we had almost 
dared ‘eccentric’) as his biography. The title is 
Essays in Romantic Literature (Macmillan ; 12s. net). 

The essays are on the Springs of Romance in 
the Literature of Europe, the Poetry of the Prison, 
Ronsard and la Pléiade, North’s Plutarch, the 
Poems of Shakespeare, Elizabethan Adventure in 
Elizabethan Literature, and Sir Walter Scott. 
And every one of these essays is described by Mr. 
Whibley in the Introduction. They are described 
so fully that one could write a review of the book 
by reading the Introduction alone; they are 
described so sympathetically that one is driven to 
read the book out of sheer curiosity and admiration. 
Take this short simple paragraph; it refers to the 
essay on North’s Plutarch : 

‘Scholarship is largely a matter of temperament, 


and George Wyndham, though he had left Eton 
early to go into the army, could not expel the 
temperament, which nature had implanted withir 
him. He had but to call upon a reserve 0j 
strength, half-suspected, to be generously answered, 
With untiring diligence he read the Lives ir 
Amyot’s French as well as in North’s English. Te 
trace Shakespeare’s debt in Coriolanus, Cesar, anc 
Antony was a task very near to the heart of one 
whose love of Shakespeare was not greater thar 
his understanding. So he pegged steadily aj 
Plutarch, ‘‘in growing terror at his increasing size,) 
and like all good workmen found a real joy in the 
work. ‘He is a very jolly fellow to live with,” he 
wrote, “and I shall be sorry to say ‘Good-bye.’””. 

So to the book you go—taking North first, aif 
surest of reward. For North zs ‘a jolly fellow ta 
live with.’ One hard-driven minister of the gospe 
took him lately on holiday—the whole thing—an¢ 
came back like a giant refreshed. 


THE BOOK OF JUDGES. 


When Driver’s Deuteronomy appeared as the 
first volume of the ‘International Critical Comp 
mentary,’ it was at once felt that a new era in thy 
interpretation of Scripture had opened. Nor fron} 
that day has British scholarship looked back} 
Now another Oxford scholar comes with a com 
mentary on Zhe Look of Judges (Rivingtons; 218% 
net), which has all the features that made Driver’) 
Deuteronomy so momentous, and carries the samu 
method of interpretation a distinct stage forward. 9 

Everything is taken into account by Professo} 
C. F. Burney, the immediate environment, th] 
history and life of the nations around, the text ¢ 
the writing, its sources and literary history, th 
artistic skill of the narrators, their conception ¢| 
History and their reliability, the geography of thi 
land and the social and religious customs of th 
people inhabiting it, the English and other versio 
of the book, and even that trap for the unwary—} 
the change that has taken place in the Englis| 
language since our familiar translation was made 
Not a word, not a phrase, is left unexplained ; ani 
where a difficulty occurs, a special excursus is give’ 
to its consideration. It is a volume of exxviii an} 
528 pages, with seven maps and six plates. W 
have seen high things in Biblical commenting ij 
our day. This book stands on the height. 

Look at two of the judgments reached. 
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1. Ls the Book of Judges historical? Wr. Burney 
ays: ‘Taking a comprehensive and summary 
survey of Judges as a whole, we may confidently 
conclude that the figures of Deborah and Barak, 
Gide‘on-Jerubbaal, ‘Abimelech, and Micah are 
uistorical, and that the narratives concerning them 
-ontain a very solid substratum of fact. The same 
may be affirmed with considerable probability of 
Ehud and Jephthah; though in the case of the 
larrative of the latter it remains ambiguous whether 
he enemy was ‘Ammon or Moab. Balance of 
orobability inclines (in the opinion of the present 
writer) against the historical character of Samson ; 
ough in any case the picture which is drawn of 
elations between Israelites and Philistines possesses 
1 real historical interest. ‘Othniel and the five 
minor Judges, Tola‘, Ja’ir, Ibsan, Elon, and ‘Abdon, 
sre undoubtedly not individuals but personified 
slans. Shamgar, the son of ‘Anath, is proved to 
Ye an historical name by the allusion in chap. 5°; 
‘hough, since this bare allusion is probably all that 
the author of the late insertion in 3%! had to go 
upon, it is at least as likely that he was a foreign 
oppressor as a deliverer (cf. p. 113). Comparison 
of the contemporary Song of Deborah with the 
parallel prose-narrative in chap. 4 affords incontro- 
vertible evidence of the large amount of genuine 
history which may be found in the old prose- 
sources (cf. p. 82), even though (as we must 
probably assume) they were handed down orally 
for many generations before being committed to 
writing ; and it is a fair inference that other old 
narratives which contain intrinsic evidence of their 
appropriateness to the circumstances of the period 
2g. the J narrative of Gide‘on, and ,the stories of 
Abimelech and Micah) are no less historical. ‘The 
only narrative which appears not to possess any 
historical value is the story of the outrage at 
Gibe‘ah and the ensuing vengeance taken by Israel 
on the tribe of Benjamin; since the oldest form of 
the story (which we assign to J) is clearly con- 
structed in close imitation of earlier J narratives, 
and appears to offer marked evidence of a special 
motive, viz. animosity to the memory of Saul. 
Even here, however, it would be bold to assert 
categorically (especially in view of the Shiloh-story 
in 211%) that no historical elements at all have 
entered into the narrative.’ 

2. On the maps of Palestine. We are sorry to 
see that Dr. Burney is not satisfied with Sir G. A. 
Smith’s Atlas. He says: ‘To take some points 


which strike the eye—sect. iii. still contains the 
preposterous identification of Betsaanim with Sahel 
el-Ahma which depends upon A.V.’s erroneous 
rendering of ’é/én “‘terebinth” as “plain.” In the 
Orographical map 11-12 the “plain of Zaanaim ” 
still stands; and here and in sect. map vii: we 
have the “plain of Mamre” (A.V.’s error for 
terebinths of Mamre). In sect. vi. Gibe‘ah is 
identified with Geba‘, and both with the modern 
Jeba‘ (Geba’), in face of the cogent Biblical evidence 
noted on chap. 19!” that Gibe’ah is distinct from 
Geba’, and of Dr. Smith’s own adoption (Jerusalem, 
li. p. 92, *) of the commonly received identifica- 
tion of the former with Tell el-Ffail. Other im- 
possible, or highly improbable, identifications 
(hardly palliated by the fact that they are marked 
with a query) are “Ain-Helweh = Abel Meholah, ’Osh 
el-Ghurdb = Rock ‘Oreb, Kh. ‘Erma = Kiriath- 
Jearim, Tell Deir-‘Allah, north of the Jabbok= 
Succoth (surely, in spite of the Talmudic identifi- 
cation with Dar‘ala, to be looked for south of the 
Jabbok). The identifications of Kefr Hasan with 
Ashnah, and of Ta’lat Heisa with the Ascent of 
Luhith, which are now (as contrasted with the 
folding map) marked with a query in deference to 
Dr. Driver’s strictures in THE Expository TIMES, 
xxi. pp. 495, 563f., should surely have been 
omitted altogether. We also find, without so 
much as a query, the very questionable identifica- 
tions el-Lejjfin=Megiddo, instead of (as now 
established) ‘Tell el-Mutesellim nearly a mile to the 
north, Tabas=Thebez, Tell esh-Sheri’ah = Sharu- 
hen, edh-Dhaheriyeh=Debir (an _ identification 
which, though generally accepted, is really based 
upon a wholly false etymological conclusion drawn 
by Conder, and is therefore at best nothing more 
than a guess at the site, apart from any connexion 
in name.’ Students will take note of these correc- 
tions. After all they are not very numerous. 
On the exposition of the text note two points. 
1. Dr. Burney translates Jg 52? thus— 


‘Then loud beat the hoofs of the horses ; 
Off galloplled||, off gallopl|ed|| his chargers ’— 


and says: ‘The repeated dahari daharit is in- 
tended to represent the threefold beat of a horse’s 
gallop; and does so most accurately with the main 
ictus on the third beat; as in the final movement 
of the overture to Rossini’s Guzllaume Tell. Virgil 
represents the gallop by the familiar dactylic line, 
Aen. vill. 596, 
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“Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula 
campum ” ; 


and this dactylic rhythm is adopted by Charles 
Kingsley in My Hunting Song: 


“Hark to them, ride to them, beauties! as on 
they go, 
Leaping and sweeping away in the vale below”; 


but the dactylic measure is not quite so true as the 
anapaestic. In Ps 68!! we find the measure ~ 4 
“; yiddodhin yiddodhin =‘ Kings of hosts ave 
running, are running,” which is again intended 
to represent the sound of a cavalcade galloping 
away in the distance. This reminds us of the 
rhythm of Browning’s How they brought the Good 
News from Ghent to Aix: 


* “JT sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and he; 
I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all 
three.”’ 


2. The A: Veand (RrV; translationtof Jg11as 
‘she was his only child.’ The reference is to 
Jephthah’s daughter. Dr. Burney renders» ‘she 
was absolutely an only child,’ and says, ‘The 
Hebrew is extraordinarily emphatic—lit., “‘and she 
only was an only child.” R.V., by omitting one of 
the words for ‘‘only” misses this emphasis alto- 
gether.’ 


WATSON PASHA. 


After his brief administrative career in Egypt, 
Sir Charles Moore Watson was always known as 
Watson Pasha. Some of us knew him best as 
Chairman of the Palestine Exploration Fund, an 
honour and an office to which he was chosen on 
the death of Sir Charles Wilson. 

Watson Pasha: A kecord of the Life-work of 
Sir Charles Moore Watson, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
M.A., Colonel in the Royal Engineers —that 
is the whole title (Murray; 7s. 6d. net). The 
author is Dr. Stanley Lane-Poole, who has been 
assisted by Mr. Walter W. Skeat. These very 
capable writers have written a very successful 
biography. 

But they have had to write it. Sir Charles 
Watson gave them no assistance. He was never a 
writer of letters, and the diary he kept consisted of 
phrases and full stops. That was his character 
and the biographers had to make the best of it. 
And yet Watson Pasha was an Irishman. But, 


‘ work.” ’ 


‘it is a mistake,’ says Dr. Lane-Poole, ‘to think 
that an Irishman’s ready talk does not cover @ 
vast reserve. He was just as reserved in his 
letters as in his conversation, and whilst reading 
his papers for the purpose of this book I have| 
found myself continually praying, almost always ir 
vain, that he would “let himself go.” He himsel 
would say, “It doesn’t matter to other people 
what I think or believe—the only important thing! 
if “important” is the word, is what I did; sq 
please leave my inside alone and look at myt 


Well his work was worth looking at. He had 
several hobbies and rode every one of them. He 
was first and last an engineer, but he turned hi 
engineering ability to good account in so many 
ways. His biographers tell us that if the Britist 
Government had encouraged him to proceed witk 
his experiments on balloons, if they had even le} 
him alone, we should have had a fleet of airship} 
when the war broke out able to bombard Berlin} 
That is to say, we should have been before th¢ 
war began just where we were after it ended. 

Watson worked in the Sudan for some time 
under Gordon, and there are not a few letter 
from Gordon in this book. | 

His views were as clear as his work was clean} 
Long before the war he advocated universa, 
military service, and showed its immense superi} 
ority over conscription. ‘As we know, the Britist{ 
soldier has too often been refused admittance tc 
the dignified portals of a public-house and of ¢£ 
music-hal]. Similarly, those who live in Belgiun 
and Spain, the only countries where conscriptior| 
still exists, are aware of the contempt with which) 
the well-to-do citizen looks down upon the may 
whom he has dought to take his place in the army! 
How different is it with universal service, wher 
the uniform is the mark of physical efficiency an 
the voucher of honourable service to the country 
whether it be under the monarchy of Germany 
the autocracy of Japan, or the democracy 0, 
Switzerland.’ 


A FIRST HEBREW READER. 


We congratulate the Rey. Duncan Cameron} 
B.D., on his accomplishment of a task which man) 
men have essayed in vain. You would think tha 
nothing could be easier than the preparation o| 
a simple serviceable introduction to the stud?) 
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f Hebrew. Nothing is more difficult. Zxferto 
sreae. It is not that it costs time and trouble; 
who would grudge that? It is that it costs some- 
thing in the nature of genius—first a feeling for 
language, which is more rare than the feeling for 
music; and next a sympathetic and imaginative 
entrance into the mind of: the beginner. Mr. 
Cameron has prepared A First Hebrew Reader 
‘T. & T. Clark; 6s. net). Now we shall find 
fewer students seeking entrance into the Divinity 
Colleges without knowing anything of this indis- 
pensable language. We shall find laymen dis- 
covering how easy it is after all to gain a sufficient 
understanding of this language to enable them to 
‘ead the Book of Jonah in the original. 


LADY VICLORIA BUXTON. 


The Right Hon. George W. E. Russell has had 
nuch practice in the writing of biography, but he 
is not yet a biographer. He does not take it 
seriously enough. He does not let it cost him 
enough. In Lady Victoria Buxton (Longmans ; 
ros. 6d. net) he had a fine subject, but one not 
sasy to handle. He has missed his opportunity. 

We do not mean that the book is unreadable, 
Far from that, though certainly the most readable 
part of it is the chapter entitled ‘A Daughter’s 
Tribute,’ by Victoriade Bunsen. What is wanting 
$s not readableness but a clear understanding of 
he environment in which Lady Buxton lived and 
1 clear vision of herself in her environment. 

A wonderful woman she certainly was. 
Possessed of an exceptional store of vitality— 
high spirits’ they used to call it—she fell soon 
ifter her marriage into a state of physical collapse 
which must have been hard to bear. But in that 
tate, through all the years it lasted, she was the 
oul of a large circle, and did an immense amount 
of philanthropic work. 

A Noel, she was an Evangelical by her very 
girth and more so by her training. Her mother 
eproved Queen Victoria for travelling on Sunday. 
And when she became a Buxton her religious 
yeliefs were only given more scope and encourage- 
nent. But she had the gift of humour, and could 
augh at the phraseology we so easily fall into and 
vhich expresses so little. There were days when 
he could not hear the word ‘sweet’ without 
haking. 

This is what the Bishop of Durham says of her : 


‘How much I wish I could fill this paper with the 
details of memory, with incidents of our inter- 
course, and particular talks! For indeed the 
talks, when they came, had a sweet yet strong 
charm and interest all their own; who ever sur- 
passed her in the //e she gave to every reminis- 
cence, enquiry, or kind discussion? But what I 
can do is to pay my tribute of reverent love to that 
wonderful, moving, uplifting phenomenon, so 
natural, so supernatural—dear Lady Victoria’s 
tranquil triumph all through her latter years over 
the tremendous burthen (is the word too strong ?) 
of physical constraint, searching and exhausting 
pain, and the untellable bodily weariness which 
incessant and growing malady was always bringing. 
Such was her cross. I think, as I recall it, of the 
beautiful French motto, ‘‘ Que ?ame pleinement a 
Dieu porte sa croix avec amour.” That was just 
what she did. And I think that when at length 
the Master tells up His “gains by trading,” 
brought in by His beloved servants, it will be 
found that He received great wealth, the golden 
revenue of countless lives, taught and inspired by 
this most dear and admirable and self-forgetting 
sufferer, till they too learnt—for crosses, probably 
much lighter, of their own—the hidden sweetness 
of pain loved for Christ’s sake.’ 


A history of Presbyterianism comes from New 
Zealand. Its author is the Rev. W. Gray Dixon, 
M.A., minister of Roslyn Parish, Dunedin. The 
title is Zhe Romance of the Catholic Presbyterian 
Church (Dunedin: Adams). Two words in the 
title arrest the attention. ‘Catholic’ is chosen to 
signify that this history is of the Presbyterian 
Church throughout the world, and also incident- 
ally that it is a branch of the pure Church of 
God. The other word, ‘Romance,’ means that to 
Mr. Gray Dixon the history of the Presbyterian 
Church is a history of heroic deeds and _ heroic 
men. And he shows that it is both Catholic and 
romantic. He tells its story accurately, court- 
eously, enthusiastically. 


Mr. Leonard Green, the author of Dream 
Comrades, has written a similar book of sketches 
—‘prose studies’ is his own title—and called it 
The Youthful Lover (Blackwell; 3s. 6d. net). 
There is no plot, no tale even; there is simply a 
psychological situation. But that is written down 
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with a fine command of rhythmic prose, and is 
always captivating. 


The Christian World Pulpit pursues its victori- 
ous way in spite of war and paper shortage. The 
94th volume, containing the numbers from July 
to December 1918 (Clarke & Co.; 6s. net) has out- 
ward signs of stress and struggle, but its contents 
are as representative as ever. Rather more than 
ever. For no preacher is allowed more than three 
sermons, and only two are allowed three—Dr. 
Horton and Dr. John Macmillan of Belfast. 
There are two sermons by ladies, Mrs. E. Herman 
and Miss Maude Royden. Mrs. Herman preaches 
a good sound evangelical discourse with three 
divisions. Miss Royden is more daring. She 
discusses the subject of Miracles. 


Dom Savinien Louismet, O.S.B., is, in respect of 
Mysticism, the Dean Inge of the Roman Church. 
He has already written three books, Zhe Mystical 
Knowledge of God, The Mystical Life, and a volume 
just issued, AZysticism True and False (Burns & 
Oates), and he has a fourth on the way, Divine 
Contemplation for All. 

Dom Louismet writes asa Roman. Anda very 
fine example of the Roman manner is to be found 
in this book. We shall quote the passage: ‘Out 
of the Church there is no Mysticism just as “ Out 
of the Church there is no salvation.” 

‘This may appear at first sight not only an 
intolerant, but also a preposterous and unjustifiable 
proposition, and yet, when we look closely into it, 
we find it to be as sober a scientific statement 
of the matter in hand -as was ever formulated, 
whether in the abstract sciences or in those of 
observation. 

‘First of all let us see the meaning of these 
words: ‘Out of the Church.” They mean out 
of the one and only Church which God made, out 
of the Church which Jesus built ; out of the Church 
which is One, and Catholic, and Apostolic, whose 
visible head is the successor of St. Peter, the Pope 
of Rome; out of the Church of the seven Sacra- 
ments and of the true Sacrifice of the Mass. Out 
of that Church there is no real Mysticism, no 
mystical life, no salvation. 

‘On the Day of General Judgement all the 
redeemed will be found to have been, whilst in 
life, real Catholics at heart, whether they knew it 
or not, whether other men knew it or only God. 


They will be found to have been saved by no othe 
agency than the grace of God through faith in 
Jesus Christ and incorporation, public or secret} 
in His mystical body the Church, and to have 
lived the life supernatural, the life of grace: thus, 
and in no other way, shall they be proclaime¢ 
worthy of admission to the eternal Nuptials of thef 
Lamb. None but such shall find an entrance} 
there. : 

‘Taken in this sense and with this qualification,} 
that many who are not known to men as childrer} 
of the household of the faith are nevertheless really; 
so in the eyes of God, are really in the Church and} 
not out of it, these propositions: Out of the 
Church no salvation, and Out of the Church ney 
Mysticism are absolutely uncontrovertible andp 
intolerant of any addition or subtraction.’ 1 

It is enough to add that the three volumes 
already written by Dom Louismet give us the besth 
popular account of Mysticism as practised in theg 
Roman Church that we know of. | 


Professor Shaw’s article on the Resurrection of 
our Lord in the DicTIONARY OF THE APOSTOLIC 
Cuurcu has been described by Sir W. Robertson: 
Nicoll as ‘the best and most comprehensive 
handling of the august theme which is accessible to 
the English reader.’ Along with that article should 
be read a book on the same subject by Mr. 
Joseph Palmer, entitled Zhe Central Event of 
Universal History (Sydney: Christian World 
Office). The book is very different from the 
article—that is why it should be read with it. 
This is a devout believer’s delight in the narrative 
and all that it means for life and conduct here and! 
for life and joy hereafter. It is a handsome book‘ 
and well illustrated. We welcome it from the 
other side. 


To the accessible and excellent literature on The 
League of Nations elsewhere named add a brochure 
under that title by Mr. A. F. Pollard (Oxford : at’ 
the Clarendon Press; rs. net). Three points are 
discussed—the Conditions of the Problem, the 
League of Nations on Paper, the Lesson of 
History. 


The Organist of Westminster Abbey, Mr. 
Sydney H. Nicholson, has written a_ practical 
handbook of Church Music (Faith Press). Every- 
thing that choirs or clergymen have to attend to is 
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handled, and all with asteady hand. The sections 
on Intoning, above all, should be considered with 
care, and not by those who intone only. Mr. 
Nicholson makes a sharp distinction between 
secular and sacred music, at a time when we are 
abolishing that distinction elsewhere. There was 
10 such distinction in music, until the middle of 
he sixteenth century, but then he thinks it had to 
9e. Would he call an oratorio sacred or secular? 


Few books on the future life have been so 
successful as Dr. J. Paterson Smyth’s Zhe Gospel 
yf the Hereafter. Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton 
tave issued a new edition, the sixteenth, revised 
und enlarged (4s. net). 


The Rev. John A. Ireland, minister of Gart- 
herrie, was a strong man with eccentricities. He 
vas a power in his parishes—he had two of them, 
irst Whitburn, where his reign as ‘ Provost is still 
sreen in the memory of the older townspeople, 
vho now readily acknowledge that one was then 
mong them with ideas far in front of his time, 
ind a will that knew not how to yield until they 
ad been put into effect’; and then Gartsherrie, 
vhere he ‘gave himself wholly to the work of the 
ninistry, and especially to the perfecting of his 
orms of service for both young and old.’ At 
zartsherrie there was a row of cottages with a high 
rick wall in front of them and very little church- 
‘oing out of them. After a visit one of the women 
aid, ‘He’s an awfu’ queer man, Mr. Ireland. Dae 
e ken what he said to me the other day? ‘“‘ Aye, 
Urs. ,” says he, “and you don’t attend the 
neetings. I’m truly grieved to hear it; but, mind 
ou, I’m not surprised. I am quite sure it can’t 
Ye easy to believe in God with a wall like that 
lways staring you in the face.” Aye, he’s an 
wfw’ queer man, Mr. Ireland, an awfu’ queer 
aan.’ 

His sermons and addresses were as practical as 
is conversation. There is one in this book in 
imple and sole condemnation of ‘the present state 
f the Whitelaw fountain’; and another as exclu- 
ively denouncing box-beds. Even the Communion 
\ddresses are his own. 

The title of the book is A Legacy from a Scottish 
Janse (Hodder & Stoughton ; 3s. 6d. net). 


What are the easily accessible books to read on 
1e League of Nations? First Zhe Peace Confer- 


ence and After, with a preface by Lord Grey of 
Fallodon (Macmillan ; 1s. net); next Lord Grey’s 
own League of Nations (Oxford Press; 3d. net); 
and then Bishop Gore’s Zhe League of Nations 
(Hodder & Stoughton; rts. net). Dr. Gore writes 
from the point of view of the Church’s oppor- 
tunity. 


Those who are interested in Dreams (and their 
number is not decreasing) should read a book 
under that title written by J. W. Wickwar (Jarrolds ; 
2s, 6d. net). It has reached its third edition, and 
deserves its popularity. Mr. Wickwar’s theory is 
that ‘dreams are revivals of actual sensory im- 
pressions either in whole or in part.’ 


The author of Zhe Cultivation of the Spiritual 
Life (Kelly ; 1s. net), the Rev. J. Ebenezer Howard, 
is evidently a devout man, a scholar, and a writer. 
Style, learning, spirituality—they all go together to 
the making of a volume which we shall keep beside 
us, yea, also carry with us where we go, for our 
encouragement and growth in grace. 


Dr. Frank Ballard has written a smaller book in 
support of his Fernley Lecture on God’s Father- 
hood. Father of All he calls it (Kelly). His 
faith in God’s universal Fatherhood is undaunted, 
but he says: ‘Divine Fatherhood does not neces- 
sarily involve true sonship on the part of human 
beings. Any father may have a child who is un- 
loving and disobedient and so is far from being 
what a child should be. Thus the paradox is true 
that such a one is at once a child and not a child. 
The truth can only be expressed by means of 
some qualifying term. He is naturally a child, 
but morally, ethically, spiritually, he is not a child, 
and must change his attitude before he can become 
one. Here, as Dr. W. N. Clarke, quoted above, 
has said, all controversy on this matter might well 
end, and ought to end.’ 


A Puritan Idyll (Longmans; ts. net) is the 
title of a Lecture which the Rev. Frederick J. 
Powicke, M.A., Ph.D., delivered at the John 
Rylands Library in Manchester last March. It is 
Richard Baxter’s love story, told very skilfully. 
The audience must have found it a pleasant change 
from the severe scholarship of the ordinary John 
Rylands’ lectures. But there is scholarship here 
also. 
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The Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and 
Oriental Society, rg17-1918 (Longmans ; 55. net), 
contains a report of the Society’s proceedings 
during the year and five special papers. These 
papers are (1) by Professor E. H. Parker on the 
Chinese philosopher Kwan-tsz, (2) by Professor 
William H. Bennett on the Arrangement of the 
Old Testament, (3) by Professor G. Elliot Smith 
on the Giver of Life (an account of certain 
‘life-giving’ amulets), (4) by Miss Winifred M. 
Crompton on a Stamp Seal from Egypt, and (5) by 
Mr. Maurice A. Canney on the Hebrew word 
translated ‘rush upon’ in Am 5° and elsewhere. 


Under the title of Sainthood, the Rev. Jesse 
Brett, L.Th., Chaplain of All Saints’ Hospital, 
Eastbourne, has published a volume of Retreat 
Addresses (Longmans ; 4s. 6d. net). 

Have you noticed how often the saint is referred 
to now? We were shy of the word before, the 
Roman and the worldly saint being the most con- 
spicuous examples. We have recently recovered 
the word with the presence of the true saint. » It is 
the sainthood of the true saint that is described by 
Mr. Brett. 


Another volume has been published of Father 
Stanton’s Sermon Outlines, edited by the Rev. E. F. 
Russell, M.A. (Longmans; 6s. net). Two-thirds 
of the texts are taken from the Gospels—a sign of 
the times and a hint to evangelists. One text we 
have hit upon is misinterpreted. The words are 
‘He shall not speak of himself’ (Jn 16!8). The 
‘of’ is Old English; the Greek (as R.V.) means 
‘from himself.’ Nevertheless the sermon is so 
peculiarly Father Stanton’s that the misunderstand- 
ing scarcely matters. 


Under the title of Zhe Jncrease of God, the Rev. 
A. H. McNeile, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Dublin, has written a book 
which will certainly drive those who read it to 

serious thought (Longmans; 3s. 6d. net). The 
Bishop of London confesses that ke has been made 
to think. In his racy preface he expresses the 
main idea of the book by quoting this sentence: 
‘My growth is God’s life straining after se/£éfuJfl- 
ment, physically in my body, spiritually in my 
soul.” The book is written brightly, freshly, and 
with the responsibility of the best scholarship. It 
is not on any account to be lost in the rush of 


It introduces a conception ‘ 
God which will surely have its influence on thi 
theology of the future. 


after-war theology. 


its chief difficulty in the national sentiment, ang 
that there will be no way of overcoming it excep 
by making it Catholic. Make the Church not thj 
Nation the ideal—that will supply the necessar} 
moral impulse. 


The writings of Dr. Alexander Smellie have tha} 
‘flavour,’ incommunicable and indescribable, whic} 
makes a book (in Keats’s memorable thoug} 
much-quoted phrase) a thing of beauty and a jo} 
for ever. His very titles have it. The latest if 
The Well by the Way (Melrose; 4s. 6d. net) Ff 
is only a volume of sermons. But so, a volume c 
sermons may last and charm as any other work 
art. Is it not, when truly a work of art, th} 
highest form and fullest flower? For, in th) 
hands of a master, words are the most pliant o 
all instruments of art, fit for higher uses than th] 
finest musical instrument. These words give thi 
impression of power without effort. And ther 
they are consecrated to the noblest ends—create (| 
in Christ Jesus unto good works. . 


At the Methodist Book Concern of New Yorl 
(150 Fifth Avenue) there has been published 4 
charming book on The Old Home ($2 net). I 
is charmingly written by Charles Coke Woods} 
and it is as charmingly illustrated by Alming 
Martindale Woods. | 


Messrs. Morgan 
attractive booklets 


& Scott have published twe 
for devotional reading. Mr! 
David Williamson, the author of Bear ye On} 
Another's Burdens, we know. He is here at hi/ 
anecdotal best. Kingscote Greenland we do no’ 
know, not even whether man or woman, but Zh 
Victorious Child is such a beautiful and touching 
book that we shall look out for the next by the 
same author. 


In his Ruling Lines of Progressive Revelation 
(Morgan & Scott; 4s. 6d. net) the Rev. W! 
Graham Scroggie uses the old terms—dispensa: 
tions, types, etc.—but he is well aware of the 
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change that has come over them. Even the 


chapter on Typology is quite up to date and 
acceptable. 


'iMr. Robert W. Mackenna, M.A., M.D., who 
wrote lately on Zhe Adventure of Death, now 
writes on Zhe Adventure of Life (Murray; 6s. net). 
Is there an aspect of life or of any of its manifesta- 
tions that he has forgotten? We remember none. 
And on every aspect he writes with knowledge and 
sptimism. He is no unbeliever. He believes in 
eligion and he believes in science ; and he believes 
shat life to be life must be both scientific and 
religious. He has courage also. He dares to tell 
as what is the probable origin of life and how we 
may one day capture it and keep it. And never 
lie? Well, hardly ever. This is what he says: 

‘Since the days of Newton the study of the 
solar spectrum has had perpetual interest for the 
physicist and the chemist, and their studies have 
given to the world much rich information. But 
peyond the violet rays in the spectrum there is a 
long series of rays about which, as yet, science has 
ittle to tell us. They may be rays with infinite 
potentialities. Some of them, we know, have 
powers of heating. The others, though this is 
unlikely, may be inert and valueless. But it is 
known they are there, although their function is as 
yet unguessed. And there is presumptive reason 
for believing that there come to our little corner of 
the Universe, out of the vastnesses of space, other 
rays than those of the solar spectrum, to which as 
yet we are completely blind.’ 

‘Now, I suggest that protoplasm, wherever 
found, becomes the receiver of the energising 
activity of this special ray, and the manifestations 
of life appear. It will at once be urged that, if 
this be so, death either of plant or animal becomes 
an impossibility. Protoplasm is an essential part 
of the structure of both, and if this special ray 
automatically seizes upon protoplasm wherever 
found and charges it with life, how can anything 
die? The objection is a perfectly fair one, and it 
is well it should be advanced; but it is far from 
presenting an insoluble difficulty, and in its solution 
we may discover why it is that disease can destroy 
lite,’ 


One of the greatest authorities on education is 
the Rev. Herbert Branston Gray, D.D. Dr. Gray 
has travelled twice in the United States of America 


for the sole purpose of studying the methods of 
education in use there. And now he has written a 
book entitled America at School and at Work 
(Nisbet ; 5s. net). The title is neither haphazard 
nor catch-penny ; it is chosen to express the fact 
that in America education is directed deliberately 
and persistently to the equipment of the pupil for 
his work in life. 

What of British education? His answer is 
‘chaos.’ And then he asks, ‘Is it too much to 
hope that there will emerge from the present chaos 
a British statesman, or set of statesmen, who can 
see that a nation whose education is crystallized is 
doomed to decay industrially and socially, that the 
whole of the education of the prosperous classes is 
at present outside the scheme of a national educa- 
tion, and must be brought into it, however rooted 
in exclusive traditions, and however organic the 
revolution may be, and that (finally) no safer 
escape from the economic, industrial, and social 
downfall of Great Britain can be imagined than to 
follow the example of the Federal Government in 
the United States, and to pour with unstinting 
(and indeed lavish) hand millions of State Funds 
annually into the lap of education for the establish- 
ment of athoroughly democratic and truly national 
training for all future citizens ?’ 


The Rev. Colin Campbell, D.D., has revised his 
volume on Zhe First Three Gospels in Greek and 
has issued it in a third edition (Oliver & Boyd; 
gs. net). Dr. Campbell’s idea is that the Gospel 
according to Mark is not the earliest of the 
Synoptic Gospels (as nearly everybody now 
believes) but the latest, the other two having been 
employed in its composition. Apart from that 
theory, however, which is as unlikely to be 
adopted now as the belief that Christ spoke 
in Greek, the book is valuable as a Synopsis 
Evangelica. 


A new and enlarged edition has been issued of 
the late Canon A. C. Cooper-Marsdin’s book, 
Church or Sect (Scott ; 6s. net). 


To the select band of preachers to children add 
now the Rev. H, J. Essex, M.A., Chaplain of the 
Bethany Orphanage, Bournemouth. His book is 
The Children in Church (Scott; 38. net). One 
feature is prominent—every text is a great text. 
There is no trifling. 
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Mr. Scott has issued two books of materials for 
sermon makers. The one is called Seed Thoughts 
(3s. net). It consists of quotations gathered by 
J. Ellis from Dickens, Julius Hare, Newman, 
Fielding, Parker, and many others. The other is 
entitled Arrows for the King’s Archers (38. net). 
It contains outlines of Sermons, Bible Readings, 
and Addresses by S. R. Cambie, B.D., D.Litt. 


Dr. Alfred Plummer continues his studies on 
the books of the New Testament and that to some 
purpose. A Commentary on St. Pauls Second 
Epistle to the Thessalonians (Scott; 6s. net) follows 
hard on the Commentary on the First Epistle. 
And it is its fellow in respect of scholarship and 
utility. Emphasize utility (the scholarship may be 
taken for granted), for one clear aim is ever before 
Dr. Plummer in all his work, and nowhere more 
manifestly than in his commentaries—the aim and 
end of being of assistance to others in their studies. 
This is a student’s commentary; it goes to the 
making of students. 

Of individual points one is the discussion of 
that much-discussed topic, the Man of Sin. Dr. 
Plummer has been able to see the forthcoming 
commentary of Canon Charles on the Apocalypse, 
and has collated its conclusions with his own. 
He ends in this way: 

‘To ask, as some are doing, whether St. Paul 
and St. John, in their pictures of the Antichrist, 
were predicting the enormities committed by the 
German Emperor and his people during the 
present war, is to ask a futile question. The 
inspired writers were giving instruction, encourage- 
ment, and warning to Christians of their own time. 
What help would it have been to Christians of the 
first two centuries to have cryptic descriptions of 
horrors that were to take place in the twentieth 
century? And how could teachers who were fully 
persuaded that Christ would return very soon, and 
bring this world to a close, be supposed to foresee 
what would be going on in this world many 
centuries later? What they did see was this ;— 
that any God-opposing power, however successful 
fora time in making might prevail against right, 
and however skilful in adapting miracles of science 
to its own wicked purposes, must in the end fail, 
and be destroyed by the righteous judgment of 
God. Moral principles may be derided and 
reversed. ‘‘We ought, therefore we can” may be 
transformed into “ We can, therefore we ought,” 


so that the power to conquer is made to imply the} 
right to conquer; but sooner or later the mills of, 
God accomplish their inevitable work, and the’ 
monstrous rebel is ground to powder.’ } 


R 


A small volume of Daily Thoughts has been 
gathered from the writings of Archdeacon Wilber: 
force (Stock; 2s. 6d. net). There is a thought for 
every day of the year. 


The Infinite Attributes of God is a fine theo- 
logical title for a book (Stockwell). But the} 
Rev. W. Powell, M.A., B.D., has a practica 
purpose in writing it, and that purpose he has ful? 
filled. Men want to know about God; it is the 
first and most urgent demand at this present time.f 
Mr. Powell meets that demand. He clears away. 
misconceptions and he is intelligible throughout. 


The Rev. Clement F. Rogers, M.A., has issued| 
another volume of Question Time in Hyde Park} 
(S:P:G.K536denet). 


The new volume of the S.P.C.K. ‘Helps for} 
Students of History’ is an essay by C. G. Crump on 
The Logic of History (8d. net). There is room| 
enough for it. We read history and write it too,| 
without recognition of its limitations, without even 
recognizing the difference between History as a 
science and History as an art. Especially will this 
profitable little book appeal to the student of the 
Gospels, who now must use the historical method} 
and not abuse it. 


The new numbers of the S.P.C.K. ‘Texts fori 
Students’ are Selections from the Vulgate, arranged 
by H. J. White, D.D. (gd. net), and Zhe Epistle of 
St. Clement of Rome (6d. net). Both are attractively 
printed and accurately edited. Professors of 
Church History, teachers of Greek and Latin,! 
and all private students of these subjects will have 
to recognize the worth of this series, ( 


If there were those who found the Rev. Alfred: 
D. Kelly’s book, Values of the Christian Life, too’ 
expensive or too difficult, they should read his new 
book, Zhe Great Trial and the Christian Life 
(S.P.C.K.; 3s. 6d. net). It is not exactly an 
abbreviation of the larger book; it has its own 
independent value and interest; but it gives the 
ideas of that book in a simpler and shorter form. 
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An addition has been made to the S.P.C.K. 
ries entitled Zranslations of Christian Literature. 
is a translation by J. H. Freese of The Octavius 
Minucius Felix (3s. 6d. net). The Introduc- 
on tells us all that is known of this early Christian 
pologist and of his book. The editor gives no 
dinion as to the date, but makes it probable that 
¢ book was written in the beginning of the third 
sntury. 


As one may gather from its title, Dr. C. H. 
obinson’s new book, How the Gospel spread 
wough Europe (S.P.C.K.; 5s. net), is a popular 
story. Dr. Robinson had already written the 
nolar’s book in the ‘International Theological 
:brary.’ He proves now that he can write for 
rerybody. His method here is to take each 
yuntry by itself and carry its Christian history 


down to the year 1000 or thereby. He ends with 
a general survey of results and an appreciation of 
the value of the Christian missionary to European 
civilization. The maps are excellent, distinctly 
adding to the reader’s enjoyment and advantage. 


The Catholic Students ‘ Aids’ to the Study of the 
Bible (Washbourne; 5s. net), by Hugh Pope, 
O.P., S.T.M., D.S.Ser., late Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis in the Collegio Angelico, 
Rome, deserves consideration and even resolute 
study. The second volume is on the Gospels. 
Its contents are after the manner of the Oxford 
‘ Aids,’ but they are arranged more deliberately for 
continuous reading or class study. The tables, 
which are many, have been prepared with care. 
Among other matters the book contains the text 
of the Biblical Commission on Holy Scripture. 


Christianity the World Religion. 


By THE Rey. SypNEY Cave, D.D., HENLEAZE. 


Il. 


LY. 


r must be admitted that to attempt to make 
vy deductions from the history of religions is a 
srilous task. The science of comparative religion, 
;M. Loisy says,! ‘is not yet very old. It gives 
ie impression of still looking for its sphere and of 
ot yet possessing its method.’ Yet, as he adds, 
he chaos is more in appearance than reality. 
listory is history, the knowledge of what has been, 
1d the history of religion is the history of religion, 
1 knowledge of that great human fact, the 
ligions of the world.’ Nor are the diversities of 
ligion so illimitable as to make impossible a 
pid glance at their characteristics. 

Their seemingly innumerable forms resolve 
emselves into a few classic types. ‘It is indeed 
prising on how few ideas humanity has had to 
ve.’2 Thus the lower forms of religion, apparently 
 multitudinous, are found to be essentially one 


1A. Loisy, 4 propos Whistotre des religions, p. 101. 

2H, Troeltsch, Dze Absoluthect des Christentums und die 
eligionsgeschichte, p. 56—a book to which these paragraphs 
ve much, 


in their conception. That very common form of 
religion—the animism which peoples the world 
with spirits good and bad, ignores the good, and 
worships the evil spirits with abject fear—~is the 
same in principle wherever it occurs. And, in any 
case, a phase of religion so low is irrelevant to the 
discussion of whether any religion is of final value. 
Nor do even the higher polytheisms help. How- 
ever suitable he may regard the worship of the 
gods for the common people, every educated man 
knows that really to believe in a multiplicity of 
gods would involve the confusion of his thought 
and the negation of his culture. Polytheisms are 
inextricably bound up with the countries of their 
origin. In the nature of the case they can con- 
tribute nothing to the quest for the absolute. 
Historical religions which transcend in thought the 
place of their origin are but few, and these we find 
fall into two distinct types. 

We have Judaism and Islam, religions of law, 
and Brahmanism and Buddhism, religions of 
redemption. The legal religions proclaim a God | 

3 Ina fuller sketch Zoroastrianism would be added to the 
first division, and Neo-Platonism to the second. 
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of distinct moral content, but remote from His 
worshippers. In a religion of redemption, like 
Brahmanism, the reverse is the case. The wor- 
shipper is identified with Deity, but at a heavy 
cost. For this unity of the soul with God is pos- 
sible only by the elimination from each of all dis- 
tinction. God becomes the ultimate universal of 
being, ineffable and unknowable. Because God 
is thought of as attributeless, without definite 
moral content, life has no moral meaning. The 
struggle for the good, the remorse of conscience, 
lose their reality. For ethics, we have an ontology. 
Because the sense of unity with God is realized not 
in ‘the trivial round, the common task’ of life, but 
through philosophy or asceticism, religion at its 
highest becomes the prerogative of the few. The 
perfect Buddhist is the monk. The _ perfect 
Platonist is the philosopher, free from human ties ; 
and in Brahmanism is it not the meditative recluse 
who best reaches that shore where is eternal peace ? 

We have thus two types of religion. The one 
interested and influential in the conduct of this life, 
but failing to meet man’s mystic yearnings: the 
other, fulfilling man’s mystic yearnings, but failing 
to give to life in this world a moral content 
meaning. If there be a universal religion it must 
be adequate to the spiritual necessities revealed by 
both these types of world religions. We may look 
for it in a reconciliation of the two types in a higher 
synthesis of an ethical religion of redemption, 
which redeems from this world, and yet enables 
men to find in this world a sphere of moral activity 
and progress. Is there such a religion? Is 
Christianity, for instance, at once an ethical religion 
and a religion of redemption? 


V. 


That Christianity is an ethical religion may be 
assumed without argument. It demands of its 
followers obedience to the law of Christ. It pro- 
claims as its good tidings forgiveness and deliver- 
ance from the power of sin, and, apart from a few 
ingenious dilettanti, the superiority of its ethics 
is generally recognized. But can we claim that 
Christianity is also a religion of redemption, 
redeeming, not from sin only, but from the world ? 
It is not so easy to givea simple ‘Yes.’ Certainly, 
for the most part, our religion does not so impress 
those who best represent, in the modern world, the 
religion of redemption, the spiritual leaders of 
educated Hinduism. Much in Christianity is 


indeed admired and imitated. To its influenc 
many of the social activities of modern Hinduisn 
are avowedly due. But social reforms are nc 
religion. They belong, they say, to the tempora 
not the eternal. They admit often that Christ w. 

the greatest of the world’s teachers, but they asset 
that in this one thing Christianity is inferior to th 
Higher Hinduism, for, wherever else Hinduisr 
may have failed, it has better impressed on thi 
mind of its followers the reality of the spiritua: 
As a writer in the admirable Judian Socte 
Reformer of Bombay put it, ‘Hinduism ha 
instilled into the minds of its most ignorar 
followers an unshakable faith in the supremacy ¢€ 
the spiritual over the temporal, an achievemen 
which is as yet only an aspiration with Christianity, 
If ‘an unshakable faith in the supremacy of thi 
spiritual over the temporal is as yet only an aspiré 
tion with Christianity,’ then, so long as that is true 
Christianity may hope to continue its work amon 
the outcaste communities, but that is all. If 7 
thus fails to meet the deepest aspirations ¢ 
Hinduism, we can never hope that the best an¢ 
most spiritual in India will ever find in Christianit! 
a gospel; and so far as caste Hindus are concernee 
it would be wise for the Churches to abandon wha 
would then be the impertinence of their missionar 
labours. But if ‘an unshakable faith in th 
supremacy of the spiritual over the temporal’ bi 
indeed ‘only an aspiration with Christianity,’ w 
are driven to ask whose fault is it—the gospel’s, 0 
our interpretation of it? 

‘ VI. 

Certainly such a charge could not be broug 
against the early Church. The Church opposed t 
idolatry on the one hand, and theosophic mysticis 
on the other, its proclamation of eternal life 
Christians claim to be only sojourners here, thei! 
real home isin heaven.t Thus the Didache tell 
us that the prayer at the Communion service wa! 
‘May grace come and this world pass away 
Maranatha, the Lord cometh.’? 

And with this same word ‘ Maranatha,’ the Lor 
cometh, Christians encouraged each other to fac 
death gladly in the amphitheatre. So later we fin 
Celsus, the arch-enemy of Christianity, blaming thy 
Christians for their disregard of worldly prudence 
and sneering at them ‘ because, however divided in 


1E.g. The Shepherd of Hermas, Book iii. Similitude 1. 
2 The Dedache, chap. x. 6. 
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her respects, they all use these words: the world 
crucified to me and I to the world.’!_ Even one 
) flippant as Lucian could not help noticing their 
‘m belief in the life that is eternal, and records 
ith immense amusement ‘that these miserable 
sople have got it into their heads that they are 
srfectly immortal.’? Moral defects there were 
any in that early Church, but at least with them 
ie ‘assertion of the supremacy of the spiritual 
yer the temporal’ was not an ‘aspiration’ only 
it an ‘achievement.’ They claimed to be 
deemed from the world and to live in the spirit. 
heir creed was unelaborated, but their religious 
perience was definite and positive, and to this 
ality and power of their spiritual life the progress 
f Christianity was chiefly due. 

And in this the early Church was but showing 
1€ spirit of its Master. Extreme as was the 
schatological interpretation of Christ, it did at 
ast reveal how false was the liberal conception 
nich spoke of Him as a benign ethicist, interested 
hiefly in questions of conduct. The Kingdom of 
rod means more than the realm of human kindness. 
tis a heavenly realm in which men are meant to 
hare already the life which is eternal and triumph- 
nt. To bea member of Christ’s Kingdom is to 
e redeemed from the world, and so, in Christ’s 
idgment, anxiety is a sin unworthy of His followers. 
Vhat Christ preached, the apostles experienced. 
‘hus we find that for such a one as Paul, the 
<ingdom of God was a present reality. He lived 
14 a communion with God which brought him 
trength for all his labours and an indomitable 
ourage. In spite of weakness of body, conflict 
nd suffering, he yet can speak of joy and triumph. 
\lready the eternal was his present. The eternal 
yas his home, for there Christ dwelt. 

To many in our Churches the simple truth that 
Shristianity means redemption, not only from sin 
ut from the world, comes with an unfamiliar 


1 Origen against Celsus, v. 64. 
2In his Proteus Peregrinus. 


sound. Over-anxiety is spoken of as if it were 
merely a matter of temperament or ‘nerves,’ 
instead of, as Christ held it, the most unfilial dis- 
trust. In our Protestant churches especially, in 
rejecting, and rejecting rightly, asceticism and the 
monastic ideal, we have too often ignored those 
needs these sought to answer. The immense 
emphasis in the New Testament on the Kingdom 
of God, and eternal life as a present possession, has 
been too much forgotten, and we have failed to 
realize the significance in our experience of Christ’s 
risen life. True, in every age and Church, there 
have been those who, often in humble and obscure 
circumstances, have been indeed redeemed from 
the world, and for them the eternal has been more 
than the temporal. We have too largely failed to 
express this experience in the message we proclaim, 
and, because of this, we have not a gospel adequate 
to the needs of many of the most spiritual of 
Hindus. And not only so, in the West too we 
need, and have been learning, to realize that we 
cannot construe our religion only for this world. 
The unseen means more to us to-day because so 
many of our best and dearest have gone there, too 
young and vigorous for us to think of them as 
merely dead. 


Is Christianity the world religion? The gospel 
of Christ is sufficient to be, but if we are to have a 
religion adequate to the spiritual aspirations of the 
race, we need to re-explore the meaning of such 
words as ‘eternal life’ and ‘life in Christ,’ and 
show by our life and in our doctrine that Christi- 
anity is a religion of redemption from the world. 
But if this be so, .hen we have in Christianity an 
ethical religion of redemption which redeems from 
the world whilst it gives to life in the world a 
meaning and a motive, and a Christianity so inter- 
preted is thus adequate to the two great types of 
spiritual aspiration: it is the reconciliation in a 
higher unity of the ethical and the redemptive 
types of religion ; it is the world religion. 


£0 
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THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
The Fifth Sunday in Lent. 
DETACHMENT AND ATTACHMENT. 


‘Where your treasure is, there will your heart be also,’— 

Mt 67), 
Our treasure is that upon which our heart is set. 
In the broadest sense it is either the world or 
Christ. Is the world, or something that belongs 
to the world, our treasure? or is our treasure 
Christ, who said emphatically, ‘I am not of the 
world’? If our treasure is Christ there is in our 
life a steady process of detachment from the world 
and attachment to Him. 

1. DETACHMENT.—It is a serious thing to let 
any of the outward things of life become so 
essential to us that we say of them, ‘I cannot 
do without it’; ‘I must have it.’ It is morally 
bad to be the slave of anything, even of things not 
bad in themselves; it is an encroachment on the 
absolute freedom which ought to belong to the 
perfect man; and it may pave the way for much 
more serious deflections. ‘I cannot do without 
it’ is what the drunkard says, or the sensualist, or 
the extravagant. There is a helplessness in the 
avowal which does not befit the servant of God. 
God wants hardy detached men for His service; 
and accordingly we find that He is always seeking 
to detach us from the world in the different separa- 
tions which prevent us from clinging to places, 
occupations, or people, however dear they may 
have become to us; in failure itself, with its 
merciful discipline; in the Cross which He lays 
upon all our life and all our actions. 


Let us learn, and learn at once, the lesson of detachment, 
that power of sitting loosely to the things of the world, re- 
fusing to be brought under the power of any of those good 
things with which God surrounds us. Take, as an example 
of this detachment, a man like S. Paul, whose life had been 
so abundantly stored with much that could make it prosper- 
ous and happy. He apparently had a home to which he 
could look back with affectionate regard, where he had been 
taught the great truth of Monotheism, and of God’s fatherly 
care over Israel; where, like every other Jewish boy, he 
had learned a trade, and learned it successfully, so that with 
his own hands he could minister to his own necessities. He 
could look back to his education with piety untinged with 
regret ; Gamaliel is a figure of reverence to him in his: later 
years. He had much to be grateful for in the people who 


I 
crossed his path at crises, of his career, such as S. Stepher' 
or Ananias, the minister of his Baptism; or Barnabas, tt 
surety of his sincerity ; or the Apostles who had made up’ 
him in some ways for the years in which he had missed 
great opportunity. ‘S. Paul the traveller’ is a phrai 
which speaks to us of labour and missionary zeal, but it al: 
speaks to us of the fascination of travel, its educating powe 
its wider outlook, and its richer store. He knew Tarsi 
and Antioch and Jerusalem; he knew Asia Minor ar} 
Greece and Rome. He had hopes of seeing Spain, perhay} 
of wider travels still, And yet he was ready at the call i 
God to give up all—to give up his convictions, and own hin 
self in the wrong; to seem to be disloyal to the religion @ 
Jerusalem, to the discipline of Rome, and the intellectu:} 
culture of his Greek training. He was ready to part wit! 
friends one by one, and linger on in a lonely, forsaken lis 
until the end came. He had not, in the eyes of the worlcp 
improved his position by becoming a Christian, He ha! 
not added to his resources, nor made himself a comfortab:j 
home, or even answered to the expectations formed of hir 
by becoming an Apostle. Christ asked for a higher pric¢ 
and still a higher price for the position near to Him whic: 
the Apostle craved. At last He asked for his life, and the} 
was willingly paid, as if the demand were nothing, so eage 
was he to win Christ. 


2. ATTACHMENT.—‘ Behold, we have forsake} 
all, and followed thee ; what shall we have there} 
fore?’ So says the soul sometimes counting th: 
cost of its detachment, and still smarting with thi 
severance. But this cry is soon lost in the joyfu 
acclamation of complete satisfaction, which come! 
to it when it has found its attachment in God! 
‘Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? 
So it will be with all loss, with all detachments! 
they are but the preliminary to a higher gain, to ¢ 
real and lasting attachment. So it is with loss o 
friends. So Cardinal Newman speaks of St. Johr 
lingering on in his old age, sending on his friends 
one by one, like a man who sends gradually anc 
piecemeal his furniture before him, until his presen’ 
house is well-nigh unfurnished ; but gradually ane 
thereby finding the attachment to heaven more 
real and more firm. Where his treasure is, they 
his heart is also. 


To be attached to Christ is not to lose touch with life. Ii 
is to find life vastly enriched. It is melancholy to considei 
how much we lose, even in this world, of pleasure, profit, 
and joy, which might belong to us. Sometimes the botanis| 
shames our ignorance by treasures unknown to us, which he 
has found in our hedgerows. The historian has convince¢ 


1 W. C. E. Newbolt, AZoséles of the Lord, 198. 
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s of our dulness by the moving pageant out of the past, 
yhich he conjures up in the familiar streets and lanes of our 
fe. The archeologist shows us how poor our daily life is in 
omparison with the fuller life of those who know the 
yealth of interest which is stored up around them. The 
lusician, the artist, the man of science, all live in a fuller 
nd richer world than other people, as regards their own 
articular art and science. In like manner we shall find 
nat we are losers in a rich world, if. we fail in searching out 
nd touching the spiritual wealth which is stored up in our 
aily life.? 


My scattered life I pour 

Towards Thee ; but the volume is so slight, 

*Twill sink among Time’s sands, to rise no more, 
Unless Thyself, from fulhead of Thy might, 

With depth of marching waters dost fulfil 

And my bare shelves and gaping channels swill, 
That, though I find Thee not, yet, found of Thee, 
My waves may fall to Thine abounding sea.? 


Sunday before Easter. 
ESCAPE FROM TROUBLE. 


‘Now is my soul troubled; and what shall I say?’— 
n 1277, 

There are three ways of escape open to every 
nan, and these were open to Christ. 

1. There is the dackward escape—the way of 
etreat. This was at least present to Christ’s 
hought. 

It has been suppesed by many that these 
zreeks who desired to see Jesus came to Him, 
noved by solicitude for His safety, to propose to 
dim the abandonment of His ministry amongst 
he stiff-necked and hostile Jews, and His retire- 
ment with them to some foreign court, where He 
vould be honourably welcomed, where He would 
e surrounded by men of more open and reason- 
ible mind, and where He would find a much more 
avourable field for His propaganda than amongst 
His prejudiced and narrow-minded countrymen. 
itis a tradition that goes as far back as the time 
of Origen, that they came as emissaries from the 
King of Edessa, to offer Jesus an asylum in his 
<ingdom. They may have come on some such 
srrand, and the painful struggle that arose in the 
nind of Jesus may be thus accounted for. If He 
emained in Judzea to carry on His ministry under 
xxisting conditions, He must be prepared to brave 
he worst. If He turned to the Gentiles He might 
ind ‘a wide and effectual door’ opened to Him. 
Should He? Could He? 


lw. C. E. Newbolt, Afostles of the Lord, 203. 
2, J. Thompson, Waltham Thickets, 44. 


There was the path of what had seemed duty, 
so steep, so painful, so perilous. Might not the 
end be reached by some easier, though more 
circuitous, way? He wanted to save men. He 
had thought that there was no way of saving them, 
except the way of the cross, and now these Greeks 
suggested another possible way. It is the same 
struggle that He had in the temptation in the 
Wilderness, again on the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion, and finally in the Garden of Gethsemane. 
He shrank from the toil and the pain. Does not 
even the bravest nature shrink from the sharp 
edge of the cold steel? Would not even the 
stoutest nerves flinch from the hissing contact of 
the red-hot branding-iron ? 

Yes—He shrank. But for a moment, however, 
as under some sudden shock you have seen the 
compass-needle quiver and diverge from its pole, 
only an instant afterwards to fall back into the line 
of its true magnetic direction. In Jesus we see 
a passing repulsion, a momentary shudder and 
struggle ; but the soul soon recovers its true polarity. 
His resolve swings round and trembles back to its 
final equipoise, its line of rest, as leal to duty as is 
the needle, despite its momentary aberrations, to 
the trend of the polar current. 

The frst mode of retreat, then, was not for Aim. 
It could not be backwards. Whatever else He 
did, He would not run away. 


For years after his wife’s death Dr. McLaren had a 
struggle with himself. Four years after he wrote in his 
diary : ‘I passed Woodlea this morning (the house in which 
Mrs. McLaren died). Every yard of that road has memories 
for me—the happy Sunday mornings when we walked home 
together, times when I met her coming back from a Dorcas 
as I was going down to service and saw how wearily she was 
toiling along, and how her face brightened as she saw me 
though she was a long way down. One such time is often 
present to me—the happy glad look, the quickened step, the 
rest in both our hearts—it all stands before me far clearer 
than what we call the present, and I can see the evening 
light in the sky, and can hear the thrushes that were singing, 
And now I was walking down the road alone in a snow- 
storm and strange faces looking out of Woodlea, It is a 
bitter cup, and sometimes I cannot say, ‘‘Shall I not drink 
it?” If it could be emptied at a draught, but this slow 
trickling drop by drop every day and all day is hard to 
accept.’ ® 


line of retreat is upward. 
His heart obeys its instinct 
He looks up. The way 


2. The second 
‘Father,’ He says. 
and turns heavenwards. 
out is the way up. 

3 Dr. McLaren of Manchester, 124. 
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Still the struggle is not ended. He is ‘dis- 
tracted between two feelings; the innocent feeling, 
the natural craving after life; and the higher feel- 
ing which desired to embrace the will of God.’ 
He has resolved to turn to the Father. That was 
His instinctive and inevitable resource. All His 
struggles articulated themselves into prayers, as 
does this. But even recourse to heaven may be 
only another form of cowardice. Is it not true that 
many of our prayers are simply whining appeals to 
heaven to get us out of our difficulties, and not 
solicitations that we may be able manfully to con- 
front them P 

Some have repudiated the idea that the ‘strong 
Son of God’ could have prayed to be saved from 
His agony. But did He not so pray in the Garden 
of Gethsemane? Did He not then, ‘with strong 
crying and tears,’ plead that, ‘were it possible the 
cup might pass from Him?’ Indeed, putting this 
interpretation upon the words, this scene might 
be regarded as an anticipatory parallel to Geth- 
semane. There is the same confession of inward 
suffering. There is the same prayer for exemption, 
followed by the same avowal of implicit submission. 
There is a close parallelism between the ‘ Now is 
my soul troubled’ of the one occasion, and ‘ My 
soul is exceeding sorrowful’ of the other; between 
‘Father, save me from this hour,’ and ‘ Let this cup 
pass from me’; and also between ‘ Father, glorify 
thy name,’ and ‘Not my will but thine be done.’ 


Are we to take Christ’s prayer as a sign of the deepening 
of the struggle, or of the emergence of a courageous faith? 
That depends on how we read the prayer. There are two 
ways of reading it, and it isa pity we do not know which is 
the correct one. We may read the phrase, ‘ Father, save me 
from this hour,’ either as a definite petition, or as a continua- 
tion of the question. The Revised Version gives it in the 
form of a petition in the ¢ex¢, and as a continuation of the 
question in the margzn. We may read either, ‘ And what 
shall I say? Father, save me from this hour’; or, ‘ What 
shall I say? Father, save me from this hour? Nay, 
for the sake of this very struggle have I been brought to 
this hour.’ In the one case it is the cry wrung from the 
weakness of human flesh and blood. In the other, it is the 
note of triumph over all such weakness, and brave acceptance 
of the conflict and its issue. Unfortunately we cannot tell 
which is the correct version. There are no notes of interro- 
gation in the Greek, and we are left to conjecture as to 
whether the words fell from Christ’s lips in the interrogative 
form or not.* 


3. And so we are led finally to that which is the 
true retreat for all of us, viz. the zzward retreat. 
1J. Halsey, The Beauty of the Lord, 125. 
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Not the backward retreat, that is for cowards only 
not the upward retreat alone, for that may br 
cowardly too; but the zaward retreat through th 
upward, and as the consequence of its helpfu 
baptisms. ‘For this cause came I unto this hour 
Father, glorify thy name.’ There you have the 
highest note, the note of victory over self. 

When we can lose our wills in the Infinite Will 
that way release comes. When we can accept ou; 
mission along with its crucifixions, because it iy 
ours to help humanity, and for us there is no othe: 
way, then do we enter into the very secret o 
Christ’s own victory. When persecution anc 
suffering and death are once seen as duty, then the 
true heart knows that it has no alternative, and a 
once braces itself for the issue. The angel tha 
‘came from heaven to strengthen’ Jesus in the 
garden was the Angel of Duty. This is the ange. 
that must strengthen us all for our life-ministry. 
whatever it be. The conviction that we are ir 
our allotted place, fulfilling our appointed mission, 
the mission that is uniquely our own, is the con- 
sideration that must inspire us to bear all paul 
and overbear all opposition. 

It is singular, perhaps, that we do not find the word duty 
ever falling from Christ’s lips. But it was none the less Hi: 
life-motto, the atmosphere in which He lived. And His 
sufficient answer to the perplexities of the two disciples on 
the road to Emmaus was given in the words, ‘ Ought not 
the Christ to have suffered these things?’ If we would be 


true followers of Jesus we must come under the power of thi 
inspiration.? 


What had I on earth to do 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, the unmanly ? 
Like the aimless, helpless, hopeless, did I drivel ? 
—Being—Who? 
One who never turned his back but marched breas 
forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would 
triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 


Easter Day. 
VICTORY. 


‘Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ ’—1 Cor 157, 
The victory of Christ is complete, beneficent, 
and unchanging. 
2 J. Halsey, Zhe Beauty of the Lord, 129. 
8 Browning. 
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1. It is complete. He vanquished in His own 
erson by dying and rising again from the dead, 
lat indestructible energy which was always mani- 
st just when it seemed to be overthrown. At 
le commencement of Christianity, would not any 


ne have thought that a breath would annihilate it | 


id exterminate the name of its founder for ever? 
nd there they were—Ceesar on the throne, Herod 
a the bench, Pilate in the judgment hall, Caia- 
las in the temple, priests and soldiers, Jews and 
omans—all united together to crush the Galilean ; 
1d the Galilean overcame. And so it has been 
_ all ages until now. Persecution has lifted up 
st head against the truth; war-wolves have 
pped up the blood of God’s saints, and for a 
me silenced the witness of confessors; and the 
stimony of the faithful has gone upward amid the 
ackling of fagots, and the ascending flame has 
-en the chariot of fire in which rising Elijahs have 
ounted to heaven. 

And the completeness of this triumph is mani- 
sted not merely in the aggregate, but in the 
dividual. Not only is every man brought into a 
Ivable state, but every part of every man is 
deemed. The poor body is not forgotten ; it is 
ught to cast off the grave-clothes and anticipate 
1 everlasting residence in heaven. The mind 
ouches no longer; it emancipates itself from its 
ssalage, and stands erect in the liberty wherewith 
hrist made it free; and the whole man—who 
as a while ago an alien, degraded and desolate, a 
ting companion of the beast in his lair, a worthy 
llower in the serpent’s trail—is now ‘clothed and 
his right mind,’ careering along in the enterprises 
godliness, a fellow-citizen with saints, and of the 
yusehold of God. 


The longer I live, the more clearly I see how all souls are 
His hand—the mean and the great. Fallen on the earth 
their baseness, or fading as the mist of morning in their 
odness ;—still in the hand of the potter as the clay, and in 
2 temple of their master as the cloud. It was not the mere 
dily death that He conquered—that death had no sting. 
was this spiritual death which He conquered, so that at 
t it should be swallowed up—mark the word—not in life ; 
tin victory. As the dead body shall be raised to life, so 
o the defeated soul to victory, if only it has been fighting 
its Master’s side, has made no covenant with death ; nor 
If bowed its forehead for his seal. Blind from the prison- 
use, maimed from the battle, or mad from the tombs, their 
ils shall surely yet sit, astonished, at His feet Who giveth 
ace,? 

a eee 

1 Ruskin, Modern Painters, vol, v. pt. ix. ch. xii. 
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2. The victory is beneficent. It is not as the 
great victories that are celebrated in history— 
Flodden, Agincourt, Waterloo. One verse of the 
poet aptly describes them all : 


Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 

Last eve in Beauty’s circle proudly gay, 

The midnight brought the signal-sound of 
strife ; 

The morn the marshalling in arms,—the day 

Battle’s magnificently stern array! 

The thunder-clouds close o’er it, which when 
rent 

The earth is cover’d thick with other clay, 

Which her own clay shall cover, heap’d and 
pent, 

Rider and horse,—friend,—foe,—in one red burial 

blent ! 


But what is to be seen in the time of the Lord’s 
victory? Plains covered with traces of recent 
carnage, of recent havoc? What is there to be 
heard in the time of the Lord’s victory? Orphans 
wailing the dead; widows bemoaning those that 
have departed? No, but a voice breathing down 
a comfortable word to men—‘ They shall neither 
hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain, saith the 
Lord.’ The procession of this Conqueror consists 
of saved souls, and eternity shall consecrate the 
scene. 


The burial of Christ was thought by His enemies to be the 
end ; but in truth this was the very way to the glory of Christ. 
He Himself had said, ‘ Except a corn of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth 
forth much fruit.’ Christ’s burial in the grave was but the 
necessary way to His final and glorious victory.” 


Death and darkness get you packing, 
Nothing now to man is lacking ; 

All your triumphs now are ended, 

And what Adam marr’d is mended ; 
Graves are beds now for the weary, 
Death a nap, to wake more merry ; 
Youth now, full of pious duty, 

Seeks in Thee for perfect beauty ; 

The weak and aged, tir’d with length 
Of days, from Thee look for new strength ; 
And infants with Thy pangs contest 
As pleasant as if with the breast. 

Then unto Him, who thus hath thrown 
Even to contempt Thy kingdom down, 
And by His blood did us advance 
Unto His own inheritance ; 

To Him be glory, power, praise, 

From this unto the last of days.° 


2jJ. R. Miller. 
3 Henry Vaughan, ‘ Easter Hymn.’ 
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3. And then Christ’s victory is for all time. 
His triumphs brighten with the lapse of time ; their 
lustre time can tarnish not, nor death itself destroy- 
Think of the multitudes that have been already 
saved ; think of the multitudes who went up in the 
early ages of the Church, with its enrichments of 
blessings; think of those, from the time of the 
Saviour’s incarnation until now, who have passed 
through death triumphant home; think of the 
multitudes now upon earth, that are working out 
their salvation with fear and trembling.? 


O Love! which lightens all distress, 
Love, death cannot destroy : 

O Grave! whose very emptiness 
To Faith is full of joy ; 

Let but that Love our hearts supply 
From Heaven’s exhaustless Spring, 

Then, Grave, where is thy victory? 
And, Death, where is thy sting ?? 


First Sunday after Easter. 
My Lorp. 
‘My Lord.’—Jn 20%. 

What faculties are needed in an act of faith? 
What powers must a man use who says with all his 
heart of an unseen Jesus, ‘He is my Lord and 
Master’? In an act of faith, by which you or I 
trust ourselves to the keeping and make ourselves 
the servants of Christ, there must meet three 
faculties, or else the act cannot be done: the 
power of dealing with the unseen, the power of 
personal loyalty and trust, the power of a hopeful 
sense of need. Those three great powers in their 
aggregate meet in the man who is Christ’s servant. 

1. First of all there is the power of dealing with 
the unseen at all. You know your friend by the 
seeing of the eye; all the distinct intercourses of 


the senses introduce your life to his; and then 


your friend goes away from you, out of your sight, 
to China or Peru; and as your power of friendship 
reaches out to follow him, as the thought of him 
takes the place of the sight of him, as association, 
and memory, and hope, and imagination come out 
at your need to bind your life with his—is not 
your friendship growing greater with the new facul- 
ties it requires, has not your love for your unseen 
friend become a nobler exercise than any delight 
in his visible presence possibly could be? That is 
an instance and illustration of the glories of the 
faculty in man by which he has to do with things 


1W. M. Punshon, Sermons, 
2 J. S. B. Monsell, ‘Easter Day.’ 
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which he cannot see. And when the unseen or}f 
is Christ, a being whom the man never has seeje 
whom yet he is compelled to realize, not as an idefi 
but as a living person capable of being loved, ar) 
trusted, and obeyed, there surely is a noble demar} 
there for one of the loftiest of human facultiej) 
and the loftiness of the faculty which must be use) 
in doing it bears testimony to the loftiness of t 
act which the man does who says of the unseé 
Jesus Christ, ‘He is my Lord.’ { 
2. Another of the faculties which is involved | 
faith, and whose necessity is a sign that a true af 
of faith is one of the completest acts which me! 
can do, is the faculty of personal admiration ar; 
trust. In its fullest exercise faith is personal. W 
speak indeed of faith in principles, and that is] 
noble and ennobling thing; but the fullest tru! 
comes with the perception of trustworthy characte 
and the entire reliance of one nature on anothe} 
The poetry and beauty and richness of a boy’s lif 
lie in his power of admiration for, and trust i} 
something greater than himself. If you fathe} 
make your homes what they ought to be, the boy 
will find the object of that admiration and trust i 
you. If you will not let them find it there, the 
will find it somewhere else. Somewhere they wi! 
surely find it. And in their admiration and in the 
trust, the out-reaching and uplifting of their lij 
will come. What does it mean when men as the} 
grow older become narrow, sordid, and machini 
like, when a vulgar self-content comes over thenj 
and all the limitations of a finished life that hop 
for and expects no more than what it is makes th 
sad picture which we see in hosts of men’s middi) 
life? Is it not certainly that those men hay 
ceased to admire and ceased to trust? The obje 
of their childhood’s trust and admiration they hay 
outgrown, and like young scholars who imagir 
that the story-books of infancy are the only bool 
in the world, and so, when those books cease 1 
interest the maturing mind, lay by their power 
reading as if there were no further use for it, s 
these men, when they can no longer admire an 
trust their fellow-men completely, as they used 1 
do when they were boys, think that the faculty « 
perfect trust and admiration has no further us) 
The blight that falls upon their admiring and trus 
ing natures is the token of what a lofty and lif 
giving faculty it is which they have put out of us) 
It was this faculty which made them at evel 
moment greater than themselves, which kept thei 
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n communion with the riches of a higher life, | 
vhich preserved all the enthusiasm of active energy, 
nd yet preserved humility which held all the other 
aculties to their best work. This is the faculty 
vhose disuse makes the mature life of so many 
nen barren and dreary, and whose regeneration, | 
vhen the man is lifted up into the new admiration 
nd the new trust, the admiration for and trust in 
sod, makes a large part of the glory of the full- 
rown life of faith. 

3. One other quality which must be in the man 
rho sends his faith out into the unseen and fastens 
.in trust and admiration on a Divine Person is a! 
opeful sense of need—not only a sense of need, | 
or that, if it be not hopeful, may merely grovel and | 
lespair—but a sense of personal deficiency, filled 
nd lighted up all through and through with the 
onviction that somewhere in the world, in sore 
‘ace not desperately beyond its reach, there lies, 
vaiting for its finding, the strength and the supply 
nat it requires. This is the faculty in which has 
ain the coiled mainspring of all human progress. 
sarbarism, filled with the hopeful sense of need, 
as pressed onward and onward into civilization. 
gnorance, hopefully knowing its need, has scaled | 
he heavens and fathomed the seas and cleft the 
ocks for knowledge. Man, in all ages, has struggled 
nd achieved, has wrestled with his present con- 
ition and laid his daring hand on higher things, 
inder the power of this faculty in which were met 
he power of his clear perception of his deficiencies 
nd his deep conviction that his deficiencies might 
supplied. This faculty of hopeful neediness 
aust wake and live, before a man can with true 
aith call Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the world, 
is Lord.? 

All that awakens a sense of need within us, draws us by 
> much nearer Christ, no spiritual truth being our own until 
re have needed it.? 


Mirginifus Puerisque. 


i 
APRIL. 
Them that are Asleep. 


‘We would not have you ignorant concerning them that 
re asleep.’—1 Th 4. 


Spring is a time of joy. You like it, for then the 
orld is full of young things. There are young) 


1 Phillips Brooks, Zhe Mystery of Iniquity. 


2D. Greenwell, The Patience of Hope, 76. 


buds, young blossoms, tadpoles, birds in their 
nests, and young lambs. It is the time of making 
things new again. There is joy all round, especi- 
ally among boys and girls. You cannot help feel- 
ing happy on a fine April day. Can you? 


A frisky lamb 

And a frisky child 

Playing their pranks 

In a cowslip meadow: 
The sky all blue 

And the air all mild 

And the fields all sun 
And the lanes half shadow. 


Spring is a time of new beginnings, hopes, and 
promises, for all the world seems to have grown 
young. 

It is at this happy season that Easter comes. 
The resurrection of Nature and the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ seem to belong to each other. Occa- 
sionally we have Easter Sunday in the end of 
March. This year it has come in April. From 
Sunday to Sunday during the year you have heard 
sermons preached about Jesus Christ dying for 
you: to-day the preacher’s theme is how He con- 
quered death. 

Easter Sunday gets its name from the Saxon 
Oster, meaning ‘to rise.’ But there is a story that 
the name is taken from an ancient pagan goddess 
called Eostre. It is interesting to know that the 
people who worshipped this goddess heid their 
festival in honour of her just about the time of 
the year when Christ’s resurrection is celebrated. 
They rejoiced in the coming to life again of things 
that had died down during the winter. 

I do not believe there is a boy or girl here who 
has not been made sad because some one they 
loved has passed out of sight. But the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ gives death quite a new mean- 
ing. There is a beautiful little play in which a 
weird old man—a sort of ‘ Lob-lie-by-the-fire’— 
invites a party of guests to his house for mid- 
summer night’s eve. They are ordinary people, 
some of them living erring lives, and others who, 
though quite harmless, do little good to those 
about them. They are all under the impression 
that, given certain circumstances, they might have 
made more of their lives. Lob induces them to 
go out into an enchanted wood on that lovely 
summer night. It is the wood of the second 
chance, and there we see them doing no better, no 
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worse, they are just their old blundering and erring 
selves. 

It would be a poor story if we had nothing 
better to report about the life that comes after 
death. We believe that it is a life of higher 
service. During the early part of the war a very 
noble subaltern, just before going ‘over the top,’ 
knelt down for a few seconds with his men. He 
told them what was before them: ‘If wounded, 
“ Blighty”; if killed, the Resurrection.’ When he 
was last seen alive he was rallying his men. Writ- 
ing to a friend afterwards, his sister said, ‘I like to 
think of Donald having a word of greeting for me 
when I go over the top.’ 
safe. A little girl was walking with her father 
through a village cemetery when, pointing to the 
graves, she asked wonderingly, ‘What are these 
for?’ The father found it difficult to give an 
answer, but he said, ‘They belong to the people 
who have gone to heaven.’ ‘To the angels?’ 
‘Yes.’ ‘Ah!’ said the little girl, ‘that is where 
they have left their clothes.’ 

So Easter Sunday should be a day ie joy. We 
can thank God for the renewal of the trees, and 
the flowers, and the song of the birds, and think 
of it all as an expression of the same love that 
gave us Jesus Christ. 

There is an old community of Monks who live 
in complete silence. They make one exception, 
however. When they pass one another, they are 
allowed to say, AZemento Mori—Remember Death. 
The Russians have a better saying. On Easter 
morning one exclaims, ‘The Lord is risen!’ 
Another answers with uncovered head, ‘The Lord 
is risen indeed.’ Boys and girls, if you do not 
greet each other with words like these, you can go 
home sure of the truth of them. Those who have 
gone before and have trusted themselves to Jesus 
Christ are safe, and so may you be. 


II. 
Robin Redbreast. 


‘TI bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus.’—Gal 
617 (A.V.). 

I wonder if you know the story of how our dear 
old friend Mr. Robin got his red breast? Toa 
great many people a robin suggests the autumn, 
when he comes to cheer us up with his quaint little 
piping song. And to a great many other people 
he suggests the winter-time when he comes to pick 


_ its breast the marks of the wound that it bore fc 
She felt sure he was | 


the crumbs off our window-sills. But when I se) 
a robin with his bright scarlet breast I think ¢} 
Eastertide. Shall I tell you why? 

It is said that when Jesus was climbing th) 
steep ascent of Calvary with the crown of thorr 
on His head He fell down under the weight of H: 
cross. A little robin sat warbling on a tree neg 
by, and when it saw the cruel crown piercing th 
Saviour’s brow it flew to His side and tried t 
pluck even one thorn away. But the sharp spikj 
pierced its dear little breast and stained it crimsorf 
and from that day till this the robin has worn of 


Jesus’ sake. . 
Of course this is just a legend, but although § 
is only a story it carries a very beautiful and tru} 
meaning. St. Paul once wrote a letter to som} 
friends in a place called Galatia, and he told ther} 
that he bore in his body the marks of the Lor} 
Jesus. | 
Now I wonder what Paul meant when he sait 
that? Well, I fancy he was thinking of all th] 
sufferings that he had endured for Jesus’ sake an 
that marked him as Jesus’ own. Like the robit! 
he had shared in Christ’s sufferings and he bor 
the marks of them, and these marks were th) 
signs that he belonged to Jesus. They wer 
Christ’s special badge. In one of his letters t} 
the Corinthians he gives us a long list of thes! 
sufferings. He had been beaten many times; h} 
had been stoned ; he had been in perils by lan| 
and sea; he had been in danger from his ow} 
countrymen, from the heathen, from robbers ; ofte| 
he had been hungry, and cold, and weary, and sic]; 
Some of you may have seen a flock of shee} 
with blue or red marks on their backs to sho| 
their ownership, and you know that cattle vel 
often have marks burned on their horns for tt} 
same purpose. Now in Paul’s day the maste 
used to brand a special mark on runaway slave, 
so that they might be known again. And som 
times men burned on their bodies the name ¢ 
special sign of the heathen god to whom they hz 
devoted themselves. | 
Paul says that the marks that his sufferings he 
left on his body were the special signs whereby t 
might be recognized as a disciple of Christ. Thx 
were the marks by which Jesus knew him, ar 
they were the marks by which other people kne 
he belonged to Jesus. 
Now if we are going to be true followers 
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yhrist,; we also shall have to bear marks that 
urt. We may not have to suffer the things Paul 
ad to suffer, but if we want to be faithful disciples 
nd of real use to our Master, our discipleship is 
ure to cost us a great deal of trouble and perhaps 
ome pain. But you know that is true of anything 
mat is worth doing. If you want to be a good 
cholar you must work very hard and take a great 
eal of pains to learn. If you want to be a good 
iusician you must go through a lot of disagreeable 
rudgery. If you want to be a good cricketer you 
just practise very hard and play many a losing 
ame. And if we want to be good followers of 
yarist we shall have to take a great deal of trouble 
nd perhaps suffer many rebuffs and discourage- 
xents. 

What are a few of the marks we must bear for 
esus? 

1. Well, first, there is the mark of se/fdiscipline. 
snd that is a mark that often hurts very much. 
ome of us will have to try to get the better of our 
semper; we shall have to check the angry word 


nat rises, and swallow the bitter retort though it — 


Imost chokes us. 
onquer selfishness and laziness, and make our 
set run on other people’s errands though they 
lmost refuse to go. And some of us will have to 
carn to give up to others; and some of us will 
ave to struggle with envy and spite and jealousy. 
2. Another mark of Jesus we may have to bear 


And some of us will have to | 


s reproach. Sometimes we may have to stand up | 
yr the right and take the consequences, no matter — 


ow much it hurts or how much other people 
ugh at us. Now there is no more detestable 
erson than the boy or girl who is always putting 
ther people right, and please don’t run away with 


1e idea that I want you all to be prigs; but there 
| we may learn how to make diamonds as large and 
| as cheap as cocoa-nuts, and then everybody who 


omes a time to most of us when we have to play 
ither the man or the coward, and when that time 
omes I hope you will stand up for your Master 
nd bear His marks however much they hurt. 

3. Yet another mark we have to bear for Jesus’ 
ake is the mark of other people’s burdens. 
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Now perhaps you will think this is a very sad 
sermon, but I want you to remember two things. 
First, the marks of Jesus are soldier’s wounds, 
and they are not things that should make us sad; 
they are things that should make us proud and 
glad. Do you think a soldier is sad about the 
marks of the wounds he gets in battle? I fancy he 
is generally very proud of them. And I think that 
when our day of battle is over and our Captain calls 
us home we shall be very much ashamed to meet 
Him face to face if we don’t bear some of His marks. 

And secondly, the marks of Jesus make us 
beautiful. The robin would scarcely be worth 
looking at if it were not for his red breast, and we 
have no real beauty unless we bear Christ’s marks. 
The marks of temper, and selfishness, and pride, 
and envy, and meanness spoil our faces and put 
ugly stains on our character, but the marks of 
Jesus adorn us with a beauty that will never spoil 
and that will endure for ever. 


II. 
‘A diamond.’—Jer 171. 


April has as its stone the diamond. Everybody 
knows a diamond. It is the most brilliant of 
precious stones. And yet it is only a variety of 
what isknownascarbon. The black stuff (wrongly 
called lead) which forms the point of your pencil 
and the shiny lumps of coal which burn in the 
grate are made of the same substance. They are 
the diamond’s first cousins. More remarkable 


_ still, a diamond, by means of great heat or elec- 


tricity, can be turned into a black mass like coal 
dust, and coal dust, most wonderful of all, can 


| actually be turned into small diamonds — very 


small, it is true, but still diamonds. Some day 


wishes can have one. 
But though men of science have succeeded in 


_ making diamonds, they have not discovered how 


He | 


ame down to earth to bear burdens—the burdens | 


f sin and sorrow and death—and when you are 
elping to bear burdens you are doing the most 
hristlike work. So every time that you make a 


ad person glad, or help a weary person to be a> 
ttle less tired, every time you make the way | 


little easier for some one in a difficulty, you are 
earing the marks of the Lord Jesus. 


the diamond makes itself. That remains a 
mystery. The diamond is found in river-beds, 
sand, and gravel, in India, Brazil, and Borneo ; 


| but in the great diamond-mining country—South 


Africa—it is found in what is known as ‘blue 
ground.’ This greenish-blue earth is met with in 
deep craters known as ‘pipes.’ But instead of 
being hollow the pipes are packed with hard blue 
earth. Some men say that it was volcanic action 
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that made the diamonds in the blue ground, but 
nobody is quite sure. All that is certain is that 
the diamonds are embedded there, each a separate 
crystal, some large, some medium-sized, many very 
tiny, but all costly and precious in the sight of man. 

How did the diamond get its name? Diamond 
is really the same word as ‘adamant,’ and 
‘adamant’ means ‘that which cannot be tamed or 
broken.’ It is a good name for a stone which is 
the hardest thing in the world. The diamond is 
so hard that it can cut steel, glass, or precious 
stones. The painter uses it to cut the panes for 
our windows, and the dentist uses it for one of his 
delightful drills. 

There are many famous diamonds in existence. 
All the large ones have names, and their history is 
known like the history of the kings or great men 
who have owned them. Perhaps the two most 
famous are the Koh-i-noor and the Cullinan. 

The Koh-i-noor, or ‘ mountain of light,’ belonged 
to the ancient rulers of India, the Moguls. A 
Persian conqueror, Nadir Shah, conquered Hindu- 
stan, and took away as part of the spoil, this 
glittering gem. But he did not keep it for very 
long. He was killed shortly after, and his 
treasurer, an Afghan, carried it back to Cabul, 
where he made himself Emperor. It passed from 
one prince to another, and it almost seemed as if 
the sovereignty of India went with it. In 1850 it 
fell into the hands of the East India Company, who 
presented it to Queen Victoria. It now flashes in 
the crown of the Queens of England. Long 
may it rest there ! 

The other great diamond, three times as large as 
any other diamond, the Cullinan, was found in the 
Premier Mine in the Transvaal in 1905. At the 
suggestion of General Botha the Transvaal pre- 
sented it to King Edward in gratitude for his 
having granted self-government to that State. It 
was cut into nine large stones and many small 
ones, The two largest are the biggest diamonds 
known. Of these the smaller is set in front of the 
British Crown. The Cullinan, you see, has a 
short history, but a happy one. 

Now, what has the diamond to say to us? You 
will notice it is valued because it cuts, but it is prized 
most because it shines. It catches the light and 
breaks it up into all the colours of the rainbow, 
and flashes it back to us glorified and magnified. 
So I think the diamond’s message is this—‘ Shine.’ 

When I say ‘shine’ I don’t mean that I want 


you to try to be one of the brilliant people in thi} 
world—one of those who are always making cleve} 
sparkling remarks, or writing wonderful books, 0 
doing great things in business. Brilliant people of 
that type are few, and not many of us can aspire t 
shine in that way. 

No, there is another, and to my mind a better 
way to shine, and we can all try it. It is a ver 
simple way. We have merely to be happy. 
Perhaps some people will say, ‘That may soun 
simple, but it isn’t simple when you come to try it.) 
Now these people are wrong. It is perfectly simple 
if you only follow the directions I am going tc 
give you. ' 

There was once an old Spaniard who was very 
fond of cherries. _He was so fond of them thaif 
when he sat down to eat them he put ona pail 
of magnifying spectacles which made them look 
twice as big. That sounds greedy, but his ideg) 
was not at all a bad one, and I think we might 
imitate it. { 

Let us keep two sets of imaginary spectacles.} 
one pair to make things twice their size, and the} 
other to make things half their size. Let us put 
on the first pair to look at all the joys andj 
pleasures in life, and let us keep the second pair te} 
look at all the troubles and the worries. 

Or, to put it another way, like the diamond let 
us catch and reflect all the sunbeams that are} 
going. When you were very tiny I expect you) 
often tried to catch a sunbeam with your fat little} 
hands and failed. But the diamond’s way of 
catching them is the only way. 

If we always try to look at the bright side of} 
things and catch all the sunbeams, do you know’ 
what will happen? Why, our faces will shine with 
the happiness we have caught. And a ‘happ 
shining face is ten times more to be desired than’ 
a face with merely beautiful features. The 
loveliest face is ugly with a frown or a cross’ 
expression, and the plainest face is beautiful if love 
and happiness shine out of its eyes. | 

Shall I give you a reason why we should shine? 
We should shine because Christ expects us to do. 
so. It is our duty as His children. He is our 
great Sun and we are His diamonds. He pours 
on us the sunshine of His love. He cares for us 
each one, and we know that He will not let any- 
thing harm us. And we love Him in return, and, 
knowing all is well, flash back His sunshine and 
take as our motto—‘I shine for Christ.’ 
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The Jncarnation: Some Jmplications for (Be 
EBurcB, 


By THE Rev. JoHn Douctas, C.F. 


‘HE Incarnation of the Son of God, our Saviour, 
s not only a revelation of God the Father and 
‘edeemer, but also it is, if we think of men as we 
now them—a world of men—and as we know our- 
elves, a daring and wonderful thought about man. 
‘or here is God identifying Himself with man: 
God’s presence, and His very self 
And essence all-Divine. 

0 that here is man claimed in the Incarnate Son 
s the child of God: a member of the Divine 
‘amily, our Lord reminds us,—a sheep of the Good 
shepherd’s flock,—a subject and servant of the 
<ingdom of the Divine King,—an intimate and 
nvaluable portion in the Divine treasure-store. 
fhe Incarnation is the revelation of what men are 
ind of what God claims them for. This is, of 
sourse, the veriest commonplace of the Christian 
eaching about man, but it is a line in that teaching 
vhich has again and again to be underlined for the 
Shurch and as part of the Church’s message and 
nission. 

A blunt, crude ‘ All men are equal’ may exagger- 
ite or even obscure the truth of that teaching, but it 
s never to be forgotten nevertheless that all men ave 
qually, in origin and in God’s purpose, and as they 
ire held before God’s mind in the Incarnate Son, 
he children of God. And the Son of God is ‘not 
shamed to call them brethren.’ It is one of the very 
oundations of the Christian Church. And there 
rises from it this truth for the message of the Church, 
hat the Christian salvation is not merely an indi- 
idual, personal matter for men and women, but a 
ocial salvation. That is to say, that it is as a member 
yf the human community that a man is saved from 
in and for all goodness, and that by being saved 
1e is lifted into a body which is the extension of 
he Incarnation of God in Christ. The ‘body of 
Christ’: and the members lack completeness and 
he perfection in which they are to be ‘ presented’ 
it last, and the body awaits its full development, 
ill a world of men and women finds a place and a 
unction in the body. To preach, therefore, as if 
ndividual, personal salvation and holiness were the 
ull salvation which is offered in Christ is not 


; enough, and it is not all the truth. The holiness 


for which a man is saved is a bigger, wider achieve- 
ment than his personal, individual holiness can 
ever be. He is saved to become part, so to speak, 
of the holiness—a missionary holiness—which is 
that of the whole body of the Church. He is saved 
not only to realize his entire dependence upon God 
in Christ, but also to realize his dependence upon 
other men and their dependence upon him. The 
interdependence of the Church’s holiness, we 
may call it; a man is saved to realize that. And, 
to put it in a way that may, but need not, be 
misunderstood, we are to beware of preaching 
and teaching salvation as if a man could be com- 
pletely saved in himself and not as a member of 
the whole body. Here indeed is the necessity for 
the missionary aspect of the Christian’s and the 
Church’s life. Holiness is achieved socially. 
Salvation is ultimately corporate and communal. 
It is therefore essentially missionary. For it is 
not finally accomplished for any one till a whole 
world is included in the body of the saved. 

Again, the Incarnation of the Son of God has 
for its environment a material world and a society 
of men and women whose personality is composed 
of body and spirit, soul and body. The Incarna- 
tion was ‘the Word made flesh’; that is to say, 
the redeeming God in His Son dealing with His 
children within their own physical and material 
condition. The Incarnation appears as a process 
of redeeming the physical and material with which 
the spiritual is apparently inextricably interwoven. 
And the Church must anew take serious account 
of this truth in delivering its message and in dis- 
charging its mission. That message comes into, 
that mission deals with, a setting which is material 
and physical as well as spiritual; so that to handle 
the one is immediately to be compelled to reckon 
with the other. It is inevitable both in the saving 
of a man and in the redemption of a society. 
The Redeeming Purpose and Power of God, ‘the 
Word, became flesh’ and revealed and brought 
into force a salvation which is indeed a ‘full’ 
salvation, a whole salvation of all that man is and 
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of all he lives his life in. And that defines the 
message to be proclaimed and the mission to be 
undertaken by the Church of Christ in the world; 
both have for their end the leavening of a whole lump 
whose composition is spiritual and material. And 
therefore the Church must find under the guidance 
of its Head the part to play, and the means for 
playing that part, and the method, in saving the 
whole life—soul and environment—of men. The 
Church is faced with the necessity of dealing thus 
with the whole of life as it is lived in this world ; 
and to separate the one side from the other is to 
refuse to face reality in the discharge of its redemp- 
tive task. St. Paul speaks of the great reconciling 
which is God’s final purpose in His Son, that it is 


Contributions and Comments. 


Gn Abridged Ofd Testament. 


ki 


THE Rev. D. Reid makes no allusion in his 
article on this subject to books already published. 
Perhaps your readers, or some of them, may be 
glad to have a note of three. 

The Layman’s Old Testament, edited by Canon 
Glazebrook, and published by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. This has admirable and short notes, 
and goes very much on the lines of Mr. Reid’s list 
of omissions. 

The Literary Man’s Old Testament, edited by 
W. L. Courtney, and published by Chapman & 
Hall, is on slightly different lines. The text is the 
A.V. Canon Glazebrook’s edition is the R.V. 

Messrs. Dent & Co. publish an abbreviated 
Bible. I cannot speak of this. I had it once in 
my hands, but finding that the Gospel of St. Mark 
was omitted, I examined it no further. 

Mr. Reid gives twenty more psalms than Canon 
Glazebrook, but they are agreed in omitting the 
same forty-three psalms, among others. 

R. SOMERVELL. 
flarrow. 


zis 


To the Rey. David Reid’s interesting proposal 
of an abridged Old Testament for popular use, 
may I be allowed to add a further suggestion, viz. 


—— <9 


a reconciling of all things unto Himself by Chris i 
‘whether they be things in earth, or things ine 
heaven.’ ‘That at the name of Jesus,’ the Aposth P 
writes to the Philippian church, ‘every knee shoulyg 
bow, of things in heaven, and things in earthip 
and things under the earth.’ It is in developiny} 
the implications of the Incarnation of the Son off 
God that the Apostle sees and declares that vision 
of his, and that is the end both of the Christiar 
message of salvation and of the Church’s missior|é 
in and to the world. We aim at nothing less, asi 
fellow-labourers in Christ, than the creation of < 
new heavens and a new earth; and our preaching} 
and our service must not stop short at a horizor} 


less far and less wide than that. 


the addition of a subject index to the book? It 
could be printed easily on a crown octavo sheet of} 
eight pages, and would be of considerable service 
to readers. _ | 

As an excellent example of a Bible Index, 
allow me to refer your readers to Zhe Index to} 
the Bible by Mr. J. E. Jones of Toronto, Canada, ; 
published recently by the Oxford University Press; 
for the small sum of threepence. 


J. CLareE Hupson. 
Thornton Vicarage, Horncastle. 


“Under GutGhority.’ 


Tue Rev. T. H. Weir suggests an explanation of 
the apparent difficulty in Mt 8° and Lk 78, where 
the centurion, after being careful to state that he is_ 
set under authority, goes on to speak as if he meant 
he was zz authority. Isuggest there is no incon- 
sistency. The centurion, under authority to 
superior officers, yet had his commands obeyed by 
virtue of the authority delegated to him by his 
superiors. He was obeyed because he spoke in 
the name of the Emperor. The centurion offers 
this as an analogy to the position Christ occupied 
in his eyes. He recognized Jesus was there not in 
His own name but in the name of God. This 
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uth the Lord was ever zealous to maintain; and 
1erefore we are not surprised that the centurion’s 
ith drew from the Lord the expression of 
stonishment, delight, and praise which it did. 


HERBERT H. STAINSBY. 
Old Heli 


ne ene 


Che Gate of those mbo Gave faffen 
in t8e War. 


N the very interesting and instructive notes in 
“erence to recent exposition I find quotations 
om several writers affirming that the soldier who 
as given his life for his country on the field of 
attle is assured of eternal life, and Cardinal 
fercier goes as far as to say, ‘This is the virtue of 
single act of perfect charity, it cancels a whole 
etime of sin, it transforms a sinful man into a 
int.’ This is the doctrine of justification by 
orks with a vengeance. No one would wish in 
le least to deprive bereaved parents and relatives 
f any comfort they may receive in such a feeling 
garding the fate of dear ones. On the other 
and, it would be entirely wrong to impart comfort 
any unless it is founded on truth and right. It 
pears to me that the teaching of Scripture is 
plicit on this question that forgiveness is uni- 
rmly connected with repentance. We cannot 
t any limit to the grace of God, who is able and 
illing to save to the uttermost. The thief on the 
oss was saved almost in death, but then he was 
ie ‘penitent thief.’ This theory so much in 
gue as to the condition of soldiers dying when 
rving their country has far-reaching consequences. 
‘we accept it, it would follow naturally that any 
an doing some self-sacrificing act would thereby 
> assured of reaching heaven. Naturally it would 
yply to any one losing his own life in trying to 
scue another from drowning. Innumerable in- 
ances might be multiplied. If this is true, then 
ir whole doctrine of justification by faith goes by 
e board, and the Protestant Reformation was 
unded in error. But I find no confirmation of 
ch a theory in the Bible, and I believe that it 
is a very mischievous tendency. 
H. Cernyw WILLIAMS. 

Corwen. 


The Vetitioning Brood of the 
Prophets (Buke ri. 49-51), 


THE reason why the ‘blood of the prophets slain 
from the foundation of the world’ should be 
required at the hands ‘of this generation’ is still a 
difficulty. It remains without an answer when 
2 Ch 24}8 is supplied as the source of this saying 
of Jesus. Dean Alford, for example, found in the 
words ‘not indeed a citation, but an amplification 
of v.!°.’1_ The Chronicles tell how prophets were 
‘sent’ in the time of Joash to win Judah from the 
worship of Baal, and Jehoiada was ‘stoned’; when 
dying he said, ‘The Lord look upon it, and 
require it.’ In this passage an analogy may 
have been found, but the prophets’ long requisition 
in Luke is not explained. Moreover, it is not 
clear that the Chronicles passage is in any sense 
the source of Christ’s words. His words are on 
the lips of the Sophia of God; and it is only to 
add difficulties to the interpretation of Luke to find, 
as the Dean did, that the use of the Chronicles in- 
cident gives ‘the true sense of what the wisdom of 
God intended by them.’ That is to say, he makes 
wisdom to be an attribute, and not a person, 
There is need to bring the saying into a more vital 
literary association, and one that is nearer the time 
of its utterance. Professor Burkitt’s fascinating 
lectures on Jewish and Christian Apocalypses (1913) 
would woo the student to the study of och if he 
is to understand the background of the Gospels. 
It is that writing which helps most with this Lucan 
passage. 

Enoch, it will be remembered, was taken to see 
the Valleys of the Dead; and he heard ‘a spirit 
petitioning,’ and he asked Raphael why: And he 
answered me, saying, ‘ This is what came out from 
Abel, whom Cain his brother slew, and Abel is 
petitioning about him, until his seed be destroyed 
from off the earth, and from the seed of man his 
seed shall perish’? The saying of Jesus is a 
saying of Judgment. What alliance there is 
between a feature of the Chronicles narrative,® the 
statement in Enoch and the words of Jesus, is not 
in the nature of the spirit of vendetta ; even though 
ancient Israel and real Sicily are often not far from 
one another. zoch and Luke agree in a judgment 

1 The Greek Testament, 1849, 1. 390. 


2 Enoch xxii. 7. 
8 In the phrase ‘and require it.’ 
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which operates ‘in their life.’ That phrase comes 
from Enoch xxii. 10, and a line or two on from the 
quotation made above. The point is this: sin can 
bind a man in Hades. It carries its own judgment, 
and the sinner is bound among the dead. The 
sin against the messengers of the Sophia was of 
that nature. Why and how did Jesus adopt this 
Enochism ? 

The saying of Jesus, of course, goes beyond the 
apocryphal writing. There is a literal advance 
where He speaks of the prophets and apostles 
from Abel to Zacharias ; for Lxoch shows Abel to 
be in the ‘hollow’ by himself.1 The second point 
of advance is in the fact that these were the sent 
ones of the Sophia. And a third note of advance 
is in the saying, because it is definitely anti-Judaic. 
This the context shows. In this last point lies the 
reason why the Enochism concerning sin could be 
found on His lips. Thus the phrase do rys 
yeveds tavrys gains its edge from the anti-Judaism 
of the saying. 

What, then, is meant by the ‘Sophia of God’? 
Alford called Meyer’s solution of this question ‘the 
strangest’ because the German scholar identified 
Jesus and the Sophia. But Meyer was right, 
though his reasons were wrong. For the exact 
source of the saying has not yet been discovered. 
What is actual citation in the saying does not go 
further than dooteA@ cis attods mpodyras Kat 
GmoordAovs. Its base is Pr 92: ‘et misit seruos 
suos.’ The quotation is given in the Latin of the 
Cyprianic anti-Judaica known as the TZestimontia 
adversus Judaeos. Therein the Sophia of the 
Proverbs is identified with Christ, and Cyprian 
turned the word ‘seruos’ into ‘apostles.’2 Hip- 
polytus, commenting on the Proverbs passage, said : 
70 O€ dméareiAr€ Tovs EduTAs SovAOUS H Sodia, 6 Xpirrds 
«7.4.3 Origen on the same calls them ‘ prophets,’ 
and identifies the Sophia and Christ.4 A later 
Spanish theologian, the well-known Isidore, who 
knew the most ancient lines of exegesis, writes on 
the Proverbs passage: ‘mittens seruos suos apos- 
tolos atque doctores.’> ‘This interpretation of Pr 9? 
serves from the first century to much beyond 
Isidore’s time. The Lucan use of this Proverbs 
passage, and its extension by Luke’s Sophia, are 


‘Cf. Burkitt, 67, and here the matter helps to make clear 
that Zxoch is a Palestinian book. 

* Cyprian, Zest. ii. 2; cf. the heading of the chapter. 
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wanted to explain the extension of the Enoch; 
factor in the saying of Jesus. It should be unde) 
stood that the term ‘ Enochic factor’ is used here 1 
mark not a literal borrowing from L£xoch, but 1) 
mark where Jesus joined His thought to the i 
tellectual context of His day. He had to mah 
Himself understood by Palestinian peasants ; an 
He could only do that as He seemed to thin 
again their thoughts for them. They but dim} 
saw, as we see too dimly yet, how deft was tk} 
inweaving of the unique revelation in the thing} 
that Palestinian minds took to be those whic/ 
merged into the round of their lives. The sij 
against the forerunners and foreshadowers of Chris} 
the Sophia of God—for they are made to be sucé 
by His choice—called out this judgment on tk} 
people and generation which should kill the Or} 


they had foretold. VacHER BURCH. } 
Birmingham. 
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Mote on the Imperfect of * OBfiga:, 
tion,’ efc., in the Cem Testament: 


Ir is always of interest, if not of importance, { 
discover the way of thinking which underlies 
grammatical idiom; and when one reads 
Col 318, At yuvatxes, trordocecOe tots dvdpdow, ¢ 
avnjKxev év Kupiw, while the meaning is not open { 
question, it is natural to ask by what mental pr« 
cess the imperfect, dv7jKev, is used instead of th 
present, to express a present and universal oblig, 
tion. 

Briefly put, the chief rules regarding the us 
with a following infinitive (in Col 318, ipas rou 
may be supplied), of the imperfect of verbs expre 
sing obligation, propriety, or possibility, such as ¢d« 
Xpijv, Kadov av, mpoojKe, etc., are these :—(a) Tt 
expression applies to past time and general 
implies a denial of the action of the infinitiy 
(Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, 415). In oth: 
words, it is stated that something might or wou. 
or ought to have taken place but did not. So, ef 
in He 9%, éde aitov rodddKis wabeiv. (0) Suc 
expressions may signify simply the fact of pa 
necessity, obligation, etc., without reference to i 
fulfilment or non-fulfilment (¢é¢d. 417): as in Jn 4 
eeu dé adrov duépxecOar did THs Sapapias. (c) Whe 
the imperfect with the infinitive is the apodosi 
and the protasis is a concessive sentence containir 
an unreal condition, the action of the apodosis 
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yt denied but affirmed (27d. 422, 2): for example, 
f not the magistrate alone but Czsar himself 
id commanded you to offer incense upon the 
tar (as he didn’t), it would still have been your 
ity to refuse.’ I do not recall a sentence of this 
pe in the N.T. (d¢) When the infinitive used 
th the imperfect is in the aorist, the expression is 
ways past ; when it is in the present, the expres- 
yn is either present or past (7d¢d. 415). Thus in 
Co 124, dperov tf tuov cvvicracboa might 
ean ‘I ought to have been commended by you,’ 
*T ought (now) to be commended by you,’ the 
ntext alone showing that the former is the mean- 


z. 
So far, then, it appears that such imperfects 
ually express an wmreal supposition either in past 
‘in present time, the only exceptions to this rule 
‘ing that they may simply state the fact of a past 
ssessity or obligation, or that they may affirm its 
istence, either present or past, as against some 
2agined circumstance (a ‘though’ or an ‘even if’) 
nich would render the affirmation more difficult. 
That is not sufficiently noted, or at any rate not 
tisfactorily explained, in any of the grammars I 
uve consulted, is the not infrequent use of such 
perfects to express necessity or obligation which 
veal and present, without implying either fulfil- 
ent or non-fulfilment. 

The outstanding example in the N.T. is that 
ready cited—s dvijxev év Kupiw (Col 31%). Here 
idea of unfulfilled obligation is as much ex- 
uded as that of the mere fact of past obligation. 
. Paul does not charge the women of Colossz 
ith past or present or probable insubordination 
ace Robertson, who classes the passage with 
ose which express ‘obligation not lived up to,’ 
887). Plainly dvjjxev is here equivalent in sense 
dvyjxe. Soin Eph 54, whether @ ovk dvjxey or 
| ovk dvixovra is the preferable reading, the 
eaning is the same. In Ac 22”, od xaijxev 
ov Gv, the imperfect might be replaced by the 
esent without change in the sense. In the same 
anner 2c. seems to be used in 2 Co 2°—iva mi) 
Bay Avanv exS a’ Gv Wer pe xaipev. There, as 
1 Ac 24'%—ois eer mapeivan Kai xatnyopetv—edet 
ight quite well be replaced by det. 

Now this use of et, zpoojxev, etc., is perfectly 
assical (though Blass, 63, 4, appears to deny 
is). The old grammarian, Thomas Magister, 
marks indeed that the use of xpoojxe for tpoonket, 
of %eu for Set, is specially Attic, and the observa- 
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tion seems to be well grounded. When one’s 
attention is directed to the subject, it is surprising 
how many examplesturn up. Let it suffice to quote 
these: Demosthenes, Contra Left. 44—ebpyoere 
yap tovrovs ods yKioTa mpoonK ddiKodvra (Tov 
vouov).  Aéschines, Ja Cites. 257—émoA\ap Pav te 
» SoAwva . . . codpdvus, 
Plato, Alcibiades, 
1150—riv Bonbeiay kari pev éyers Kara THY éruyel- 
pnow Tov cHoat ods ede. Many other examples are 
quoted in Kthner-Gerth. 

What is the explanation of this idiom? It 
might be brought into line with the normal use of 
the imperfect with dy in cases of unreal condition 
by regarding the imperfect as the apodosis of an 
implicit conditional clause (‘ which, if it had been 
done, would have been befitting’). The sentence 
quoted from Demosthenes would thus mean, ‘ You 


c la SN lal , .. 
Opav €m7l TOV Byparos Bits 


< a / an 
ws Tpoonkev avtw, Sedpevov buav. 


| will find the law actually wronging those whom if it 


had wronged, it would have acted most improperly.’ 
Col 318 would mean, ‘Wives be subordinate to 
your husbands as, if you had done, it would have 
been befitting to you as Christians.’ This would 
be entirely in accordance with the Greek predi- 
lection for indirect modes of statement. But so 
complicated an explanation is unnecessary. It 
must be set aside, indeed, along with the supposi- 
tion that the origin of this usage lies in an omitted, 
but still implicit, a. Originally these imperfects 
are merely expressions of past necessity—and it is 
‘only by idiomatic usage that a past tense comes to 
express present time’ (Goodwin, zd. 417). And 
the rationale of the idiomatic usage is manifestly 
this: the existence of the necessity, obligation, 
possibility, etc., is, quite logically, conceived as 
antecedent to its fulfilment. Duty is always a 
debitum, existing and asserting its claims before it 
can be done. St. Paul says of those who were 
instigating his prosecution, de mapetvac—‘ they 
ought to be here.’ As soon as they instituted 
proceedings against him it became their duty to 
be present here and now. He expects wives to be 
submissive to their husbands as was on each 
occasion befitting that they should be. Just so in 
English we say ‘I ought’ instead of ‘I owe,’ and 
in German sod/te rather than so// expresses my 
present obligation. In Greek the idiom has a 
wider range. The possible, the probable, the 
equitable, the beautiful, etc., and their opposites, 
ideally exist before they can be embodied in fact. 
The way of thinking which underlies this idiom is 
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that you project your mind into the future, and, 
looking back to the present as the past, consider what 
the present possibility or obligation will then 
appear to have been. The same mental process is 
displayed in that use of the aorist which is too 
narrowly named ‘Epistolary.’ And as applied to 
moral obligation the idiom is not only logical but 


Entre 


WE are always glad to welcome a new magazine. 
It means a venture of faith. Even when there is 
money behind it there is faith and hope. And 
although in very many cases magazine life is short, 
it is always good to encounter hope and courage. 
Then it sometimes comes to pass that the magazine 
lives and is a power for God and truth. 

But we have never welcomed a magazine more 
gladly than we welcome Voices. Its shape, the 
colour of its cover, its softy creamy paper—all that 
is outward is attractive and original. And _ its 
contents are not once a disappointment. They 
are of two kinds, though these two kinds are one 
—prose and poetry, illustrating the mind of our 
time in its attitude to art and life. 

Now this is a venture indeed. For there is 
nothing in Voices that is less than the best in 
literary form and inspiration. And the tone is true. 
It would be a pleasure to be able to quote, say, 
Mr. Thomas Moult’s sketch ‘Of a Lover’s Lane 
Grown Up,’ with the lyric ending it—-Mr. Moult, 
by the way, is the editor. But it is not possible. 
One song must suffice, though it is not in any 
way picked out for excellence, this by Flight- 
Lieut. F. V. Branford on 


DECEMBER 1918. 


Through this pontiff hill I hear 
Christ comforting, with ghostly cheer 
The last hour of the dying year. 


Poor broken-hearted year who fain 
From her tomb would turn again 
For pardon, that she brought us pain! 


Night has strown my heart until 
I see the silence of this hill 
Is God’s sad spirit standing still. 


psychologically accurate. Is not consciention)y 
decision reached through anticipation, instinctix)) 
or deliberate, of the retrospective judgment 1p 
conscience upon the choice which has now to th 


made? 


RoBertT Law. ff 
Knox College, Toronto. 


(lous. 


Standing still because he fain 
Would let the poor year turn again 
For pardon, that she brought us pain! 


Voices is published at Henderson’s, 66 Charin! 
Cross Road, London, at 3s. 3d. for the quarte} 
Its monthly issue began in January. ; 


In the 176 pages of the current number of th 
Hibbert Journal, Professor Jacks has managed t' 
find space for twenty-seven distinct articles, ir 
cluding reviews, each signed by one or mor} 
authors. It is the day of the short story; it 1) 
also the day of the short magazine article. Ani 
there is not one of the twenty-seven that has nc} 
some element of interest in it, though the interes 
is somewhat thin in Sir Oliver Lodge’s articl 
on ‘Ether, Matter, and the Soul,’ and in th 
article on ‘The Dismal Preacher’ by the Rey 
R. H. U, Bloor. Mr. Bloor suffers from followin, 
Professor Moffatt, whose article on ‘Twisted Say, 
ings’ is truly delightful, and worth the mone. 
you pay for the journal. 


SOME TOPICS. 


Three is Company, Two None. 


Mr. Stewart McDowall, in his book on Evolutio; 
and the Doctrine of the Trinity, shows that only ii 
trinity can God be ethically one. It is not enougl 
that the Father should have the Son to love, H 
cannot love the Son fully but in the Spirit. It i 
the three Persons that make love perfect. ‘Th 
Logos,’ he says, ‘is Begotten of God, and so i 
His Son; eternally His Other. The Logos i 
the expression of God’s recognition of Othernes 
in Himself, without which Activity and Love woul 
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2 impossible; He is the reality of God’s self- 
ivision into I and Thou. And without this 
ality of self-differentiation, God could not be 
If-conscious. 

‘Yet in I and Thou, taken alone, unity is lost. 
if necessity the Godhead is divided into I and 
‘hou, Father and Son. If this were all, God 
ould suffer compulsion, not merely from the 
apossibility of contradicting His own nature, as 
and Thou only, and no more—and this would 
ivolve the impossibility of creation—but also by 
ie necessary distinction of Thought and Being. 
‘he unity is restored in the Holy Spirit, proceed- 
ig equally from Father and Son. Being and 
‘hought are made One again in the Essential 
reedom of the Spirit. The Holy Spirit is thus 
ie expression of God’s recognition of the Principle 
* Freedom in Himself, making the activities of 
2¢ Godhead glorious in Love.’ 

‘I suppose it will always be more difficult to 
rasp even the fringe of the truth which is expressed 
1 the personification of the Holy Spirit than it is 
> do so in the case of the Father and the Son. 
I” and “Thou” are personal words. ‘“‘He” 
nplies a relationship more external, which cannot 
e applicable to the divine Trinity; and we have 
o word that implies the perfect relationship of a 
1ird person to other two. This is necessarily so, 
ecause our personalities are still in a large measure 
olated ; we have gone so little way towards per- 
ct union in plurality. Mutuality we are beginning 
) understand, but we confine it to two persons. 
foreover, the simple relation of mutuality between 
yo persons seems to us so almost perfect, that a 
jird would spoil it. The familiar proverb that 
two is company, three none,” goes far deeper than 
generally recognised.’ 


‘he God we pray to. 


‘When our thoughts are turned towards anything 
1at we hope for in space and time, we shall most 
aturally address ourselves to the Universal Soul, 
hich upholds the course of this world and directs 
, and seems to be itself engaged in the great 
onflict between good and evil. When we are 
raying for spiritual progress and a clearer know- 
sdge of God, or when we are longing for the bliss 
f heaven and the rest that remaineth for the 
eople of God, it is to the Great Spirit, the King, 
s Plotinus calls Him, that we shall turn. Lastly, 
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if ever we are rapt into ecstasy, and pass a few 
minutes in the mystical trance, we shall hope that 
we are holding communion with the One—the 
Godhead who “‘dwelleth in the light that no man 
can approach unto.”’’! 


Christians never pray. 


‘So minutely were their movements scrutinized 
that they could not even secure privacy for prayer. 
“Are you a Christian?” asked a Sheikh one day. 
“Yes; why do you ask?” said Watson. “Well, 


I saw you saying your prayers, and I thought 
Christians never prayed.” ’ 2 


The Christian. 


In Dr. Smellie’s new book, Zhe Well by the 
Way, there are some examples of that kind of 
originality which enters into the common stock 
of thought. There is also an originality, even in 
sermons, which remains apart, fanciful and fruit- 
less. But of this we say at once, Yes, ¢hat is 
true, and I ought to have seen it myself. Take 
his discovery of the word ‘ Christian.’ 

The word ‘Christian,’ says Dr. Smellie, occurs 
only three times in the New Testament, and he 
finds a significance in each occurrence. 

(1) ‘“ The disciples were called Christians first 
in Antioch” (Acts xt, 26). There is the wealth of 
a Christian. 

‘Men and women to whom “ The Christ” was 
watchword and talisman, food and comfort and 
strength, sunshine and dew: this was what the 
heathen townsfolk of Antioch discovered in these 
saints of the first century. They coined for them 
the sobriquet of “the Christians,” because, so 
patently, so obviously, the feeble folk could not 
dispense with their Christus. He was the Crest 
on their flag, the Beacon flashing from their 
hilltop, the Polestar in their sky. Well, it was a 
clever nickname ; and probably the citizens laughed 
as they fastened it on the eccentric Nazarenes. 
They took credit for hitting them off neatly and 
sententiously, with piquancy and point. But, 
more than once, a nickname has been a tribute, 
a panegyric, and a diadem of honour; and here 
is an instance when it was signally so. Cicero 
crowns Antioch with the superlative xodilissima ; 

IW. R. Inge, The Philosophy of Plotinus, ii. 203. 
2 Stanley Lane-Poole, Watson Pasha, p. 52. 
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and, in simple fact, the city rose to its noblest, 
when it garlanded Christ’s bondmen with its jest. 
For the jest was a real dignity, a splendid truth, 
a wreath which God Himself wove for the brows 
of those whom He dearly loved.’ 

(2) ‘‘ With but little persuasion thou wouldest 
fain make me a Christian” (Acts xxvt. 28). There 
is the hunger of a Christian. 

‘In himself, he is at rest and at home. His 
heart is full to overflowing. He sits at a royal 
banquet. But, into the home and the heart and 
the banqueting-hall, the thought pursues him of 
the poverty and famine of men unacquainted with 
his feast of fat things. He understands Samuel 
Rutherford’s intensity of longing, when they 
banished him from Anwoth. ‘“O, if I might 
but speak to three or four herdboys of my worthy 
Master, I would be satisfied to live in any of 
Christ’s basest outhouses.” He is of one mind with 
Richard Baxter, when the Act of Uniformity threw 
him and many who were of kindred spirit with him 
out of their parishes. ‘‘Could we but go among 
Turks and heathens, and speak their language, I 
should be but little troubled for the silencing of 
eighteen hundred ministers at once in England.” 
Or he is like Paul before Agrippa. The king 
tries to ward off the apostle’s earnestness with 
a flippant word. ‘Do you suppose that in so 
short a time, and with arguments so flimsy, you 
will coax me into becoming a Christian, the votary 
of a sect which is everywhere spoken against, the 
adherent and advocate of a puerile heresy ?” 
The impassioned preacher has frightened Agrippa, 
and he shelters himself behind a sneer, and 
hastens to escape from one who looks as if he 
would take no denial.’ 

(3) ‘“If a man suffer as a Christian, let him 
glorify God in this name” (z Peter iv. 76). There 
ts the cross of a Christian. 

‘By the time that St. Peter wrote his Epistle, 
the world, Jewish and pagan, had wakened up to 
the conviction that, if Christ should have His 
way, much which it prized would be undermined, 
and discredited, and driven clean out of the know- 
ledge and practice of men. It ceased to be a 
jesting and tolerant world. It became angry. It 
commenced to annoy, to thwart, and to persecute 
“the panting huddled flock whose crime was 
Christ.” These were days when a man might 
suffer as a Christian—wild wintry days of biting 
sleet and hail. And soon the enemies would be 


girding Peter himself, and carrying him to 1} 
crucifixion; would be leading Paul from }| 
dungeon, to die under the headsman’s axe on t| 
road to Ostia; would fling Ignatius to the wi} 
beasts in the Roman amphitheatre ; would seij 
white-haired Polycarp to the flames in Smyrr{ 
He who means to wear the appellation of Chr} 
tian in those surroundings will need to be stro: 
and of a good courage. Rather let us say, 
will need to cast himself on Christ in the sii} 
plicity of an unreserved faith. Then the Lorf 
Whose Own Cross was incomparably heavier, w} 
enable him to lift his lesser cross, and to kiss 
wood and nails and ignominy and pain.’ 


SOME POETRY. 
New Poetry, 1918. - 


Mr. Blackwell has issued his annual selection { 
Oxford Poetry, 1918 (1s. 6d. net). The edito} 
are three : T. W. Earp, E. F. A. Geach, and Dorotl} 
L. Sayers, and they are all three represented | 
the selection but certainly not over representef 
There seems to be less challenge and more she} 
poetry in this volume than in any of its pr} 
decessors—less challenge to an outside or insid 
world of respectability, more sheer emotion and i} 
inevitable expression. One curious but sures 
accidental feature of the book is the regard paid {} 
the lot of the imbecile or insane. The secon} 
poem in it, by Basil Blackwell, is on the graveyal| 
of a lunatic asylum : 


So close they lie, a skeleton might give h/ 
rotting friend a nudge, | 
And say, ‘If you or I were judge, we shoul] 
not moulder here alone.’ 


And at the very end comes this story, by L. A. € 
Strong, of how 


Rurus Prays. 


In the darkening church, 
Where but a few had stayed, 
At the Litany Desk 

The idiot knelt and prayed. 


Rufus, stunted, uncouth, 

The one son of his mother: 
‘Eh, I'd sooner ’ave Rufie,’ 
She said, ‘than many another. 
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“E’s so useful about the ’ouse 
And so gentle as ’e can be: 
And ’e gets up early o’ mornin’s 
To make me a cup 0’ tea.’ 


The formal evensong 

Had passed over his head: 

He sucked his thumb, and squinted, 
And dreamed, instead. 


Now while the organ boomed 
To few who still were there, 
| At the Litany Desk 

The idiot made his prayer: 


‘Gawd bless Muther, 

’N’ make Rufie a good lad. 
Take Rufie to Heaven, 

’N’ forgive him when he’s bad. 


“N’ early mornin’s in Heaven 
"El make Muther’s tea, 

’N’ a cup for the Lord Jesus, 
’N’ a cup for Thee.’ 


serald H. Crowalso has a poem called ‘Madhouse | 
But we shall end with this pleasanter | 


rarden.’ 
icture by the same good poet : 


TRENCH VISION. 


A great bee pottered round the room 
And gossiped like a child to itself, 
Investigating bloom by bloom 

The lilac on the window-shelf. 


Outside among the garden beds 

The wind went like a laughing boy, 
And caught the poppies by the heads, 
And chased the honey-bees for joy. 


The slanting patch of sunlight crept 
Along the floor, across the wall, 

And I was there and laughed and wept, 
And laughed again to see it all. 


f. Winifried Hughes. 


It is well understood that religious poetry is 


ifficult to write. The reason is not at all because 


_ art is for art’s sake; it is because the subjects are 


too serious to leave the poet liberty. The Hebrews 
could write religious poetry. They took liberties 


| we cannot take; they dared anthropomorphisms 


we do not dare. Did they not make the Almighty 


God laugh and wink as well as speak in the thunder 


_ and ride upon the wind ? 


Miss M. W. Hughes is a religious poet. And 


_ she has some daring. Her God is good and great 


and glad. Take one short song quite typical : 


APRIL. 


Sandy hollows and silver sea, 

Soft white clouds in a cool blue sky, 
A winnowing wind, and a lark on high 
Soaring and singing exultantly. 


Some tiny shrubs around our feet 

Are starred with gleaming catkin tips, 

And the line of the sandhills swells and dips 
Where the living blue and the pale gold meet. 


There’s joy, sheer joy, abroad in the world, 
Making clear the eternal plan,— 

A lark thrills, and the soul of man 

Leaps up, with flaming wings unfurled. 


| The title is Lazarus and other Poems (Chapman & 


Hall; 2s. net). 


M, S. 


‘M. S.’ are the initials of Mrs. Symington, as 
we discover in a note from the Queen printed at 
the end of the volume. The title is Zhe Lamp- 
lighters (Gardner; 2s.). The poems are simple, 


patriotic, devout. This is a fair example: 


THE Boy witH ‘ WINGS.’ 


Yonder the boy with ‘wings,’ 
For him we pray— 

Lord, give him ‘wings of faith’ 
When skies are grey. 


Yonder the lad who soars 
Through boundless space, 
Lord, give him ‘wings of strength’ 

Till the dawn of grace. 
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Yonder the lad who’s safe, 
Speeding abroad, 
’Neath him th’ ‘ Everlasting 
Arms’ of his God. 


Yonder the boy beloved, 
Fighting in air, 

Guardian Angel, shield him, 
He meeds Thy care. 


John Oxenham. 

In John Oxenham’s latest volume, Hearts 
Courageous (Methuen; 1s. 3d. net) there is one 
long, striking poem. But its popularity will rest 
on the short poems. They have all the sim- 
plicity, sincerity, and sentiment we have welcomed 


the earlier volumes for. Take this example: 


What do I owe? 

Nay, Lord,—what do I not? 
—All that I am, 

And all that I have got ;— 

All that I am, 

And that how small a thing, 
Compared with all 

Thy goodly fostering. 


What do I owe 

To all the world around? 

—To set Thee first 

That Grace may more abound ;— 
To set Thee first, 

To hold Thee all in all, 

And, come what may, 

To follow Thy High Call. 


What do I owe 

To this dear land of ours? 

—All of my best,— 

My time, my thought, my powers ;— 
All of my best 

Is yet too small to give 

That this our land 

May to Thine increase live, 


What do I owe 

To those who follow on? 
—To build more sure 

The Freedom we have won ;— 


To build more sure 

The Kingdoms of Thy Grace, 
Kingdoms secure 

In Truth and Righteousness. 


What do I owe 

To Christ, my Lord, my King? 
—That all my life 

Be one sweet offering ;— 

That all my life 

To noblest heights aspire, 

That all I do 

Be touched with holy fire. 


C. N. S. Woolf. 


Mr. C. N. Sidney Woolf, Fellow of Trini 
College, Cambridge, fell in France in Novemb 
1917. His brother has issued a small b 
precious volume of his /oems (Hogarth Press 
We quote 


A SONNET. 


I think of one, dead in a lonely place, 
And the immortal thought that fill’d his breas 
That sent him on his high heroic quest— 
Dead in a grave no loving tear shall grace. 
Only the image of a dear, lov’d face— 
The loveliest, the purest and the best— 
Swam in his eyes to soothe him into rest, 
To be the guerdon of his finish’d race. 


The only guerdon—no! 
Built him a_ grave; 
flowers, 

And he lay dreaming of the dear, lov’d face, 
Earth has forgotten him, but he has found 
The long quest’s end—and now the years whi 

round 

O’er him who dreams there of the dear, lov’ 

face. 


For unseen powers 
God scatter’d preciou 
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